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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


The importance of a general understanding of the history of 
our communities, the nation, and the rest of the world is becoming 
increasingly apparent. 


There are hundreds of millions of people today who live 
and work driven only by basic animal instincts. They work only 
to eat. But the existence and development of mankind is depend- 
ent upon the use and expansion of the mind. The potential of 
the mass mind is vast. Some men have learned how to produce 
great stores of food from apparently useless soil; others can mold 
powerful machines from ores out of the earth; still others are dis- 
covering the secrets of atomic fission and cosmic energy. 


Every great discovery and invention has shaken the beliefs 
and values of the people. The mass mind is not prepared to make 
the necessary adjustments. Men need a philosophy which makes 
them ready for change and furnishes them with adequate values— 


values which enable them to turn all new discoveries to the good 
of all men. 


History provides the base for such a philosophy. It points 
up the good and the bad of those who have preceded us; it dis- 
plays the strengths and weaknesses of civilizations, economies, and 
governments of the near and distant past; it emphasizes those 
faiths, theories, practices, and deeds which have lived through all 
the ages ; it delineates and explains the conflicts of ideas, the phys- 
ical disruptions, and the resistance to change which are part of 
the experience of all groups; it demonstrates the continuity of 
change in the world and human life. Thus history discovers values 
or helps to distinguish them; it furnishes a means of choosing 
between the good and the bad, the true and the false, the credible 
and the incredible. History,-then, is a force which unites people 
in faith and purpose. 


The history of Ohio is of special significance, since it was 
the first state created out of the old Northwest Territory. More 
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important, the State of Ohio is, in a sense, a microcosm, a little 
world within itself. In its history we may discover the evolu- 
tion of mankind from the obscurity of the distant past to the com- 
plexities of our modern urban-industrial civilization. The story 
of historic Ohio, that is, since the white man came, is one of great 
change during the past 200 to 250 years. First, Ohio was peopled 
by Indians, we know, perhaps as many as 25,000 or 30,000 at a 
time. Theirs was a nomadic and simple economy, based on hunt- 
ing, fishing, and crude agriculture. During the last 158 years, 
since 1788, when the first permanent organized settlement was 
made in Ohio at Marietta, Ohio has transformed from a sparsely 
populated area subsisting on an isolated agricultural economy to a 
heavily populated area dominated by industry. Ohio is still one of 
the nation’s leading agricultural states; but, in addition, she now 
sends industrial products throughout the entire world. 


In this century and a half, Ohio’s people have changed; her 
mode of living has changed ; her perspective has changed, as well, 
from introspection to a national, and, indeed, a world view. The 
movement of history, it may be perceived from a study of Ohio's 
development, is to build a great people, to educate them, to free 
their minds of ignorance and phantasy, to train them to work and 
produce for the benefit of all men, to teach them to rule them- 
selves, to enable them to live together peacefully and amicably. 
Ohio has not achieved perfection, but those who read her history 
may be confident of the future of her people. 


The study and knowledge of our history is today of the 
utmost importance. It is perhaps more important for us today 
than ever before. For today we are faced with problems of the 
world, not just those of the community, the state, or the nation ; 
and a knowledge of history, yes local and state history, will, or 
would if we had it, help us to solve those problems. It must be 
understood here, if it is not already clear, that the word history 
is defined to include every phase of human life and activity plus 
the explanations of what people do and think. Cause and effect, 
and the interrelation of events and thoughts are important parts 
of modern history. It is no longer the story of “past politics,” as 
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the English historian, Edward A. Freeman, claimed. Nor is 
history mere antiquarianism, as is the conception so prevalent 
among our people. It is not mere curiosity, nor a mere interest 
in old and unusual things. Nor is history a worship of the past, 
of heroes, of “founding fathers,” or of ancestors. It is much, 
much more. It is the study of the way men lived, how men 
thought and acted, why they thought and acted as they did, of 
their faiths and values, of the conflicts between men of different 
thoughts or faiths. It is an understanding of the people, events, 
and manner of living of the past, as well as an understanding of 
the evolution of men and their thoughts and modes of living 
through the ages. And what is the sum total of this knowledge 
and understanding? Why it is a picture of ourselves, our 
thoughts, faiths, and way of living. We study history to know 
ourselves and to find guidance for the future. Nor is history a 
defense of ourselves or our faiths and deeds; it is understanding 
and, above all, the truth. 


When people of the world know and understand each other, 


there will be no problem of uniting for peace and mutual benefit in 
the United Nations or any other international organization. 





CINCINNATI AS A FRONTIER PUBLISHING 
AND BOOK TRADE CENTER 
1796-1830 


by WALTER SUTTON 


Department of English, University of Rochester 


Cincinnati was a frontier village with one newspaper and a 
population of 500 when the first book published in the territory 
lying north and west of the Ohio River came from the press of 
William Maxwell in 1796. The log-cabin settlement on a north 
bend of the Ohio River was only six years old. Six more years 
were to pass before it would be incorporated as a town, and seven 
before Ohio would be admitted to the Union as the seventeenth 
state. From the time of its founding through the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, Cincinnati had neither the facilities nor 
the market for any extensive publishing activities although it was 
a fast-growing port on the country’s main channel of westward 
and southward migration. The steamboat, which was to perform 
miracles in the rapid settlement of the new lands, had not yet made 
its appearance on the western rivers. Freight and pioneering set- 
tlers were carried down the Ohio and Mississippi in arks, pirogues, 
keelboats, flatboats, and rafts. These craft, particularly the flat- 
boats and keelboats manned by the half-horse and half-alligator 
compeers of Mike Fink, carried an impressive amount of cargo 
down the rivers, even in very early years. In 1798 the boatmen 
of the Ohio River alone shipped nearly a million dollars’ worth 
of goods down the Mississippi, and by 1807 almost 2,000 flatboats 
and keelboats from the Ohio River were arriving in New Orleans 
annually. In that year'they carried cargoes valued at more than 
five million dollars.’ 


1C. H. Ambler, History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, 1932), 72. 
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The beginning of the second decade of the century saw two 
developments of great importance to the growth of the western 
book trade. By 1811, two paper mills were in operation in the 
Miami country, and in that year also the steamboat made its first 
appearance on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The two mills 
(the first of which had been built in the summer of 1810°) were 
on the Little Miami River not far from Cincinnati and provided 
a greatly-needed local supply of paper for the printing presses of 
the fast-growing town, which by this time had a population of 
about 2,500. Before the Miami mills were put into operation, 
all paper used had to be imported from the East or from Ken-. 
tucky, which produced little more than enough to supply her own 
needs. 


Of far more significance to the development of trade in gen- 


eral was the debut of the steamboat, which from 1820 until the 


Civil War was the dominant factor in the industrial life of the 
West. Although practical steam navigation of the rivers was not 
assured until after Captain Shreve had launched the George Wash- 
ington in 1816, the influence of steam power yipon the develop- 
ment of the West was determined when Nicholas Roosevelt suc- 
cessfully brought the New Orleans down the Ohio and Mississippi 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans at the end of 1811. The steam- 
boat was to settle and supply the new states and territories of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. The great numbers of new western 
Americans were to require among other goods an ever-increasing 
supply of reading material which Cincinnati, because of her stra- 
tegic location, could supply more easily than the remote East. 
Steam power also, utilized in printing offices and paper mills, was 
to make it possible for the new industrial center of the Ohio Valley 
to supply the growing market of the West with books in un- 
dreamed-of quantities. Large-scale publishing is another story, 


2C. M. Thomas, “Contrasts in 150 Years of Publishing in Ohio,’”’ in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LI (1942), 185-186 

I am indebted to Mr. Ernest J. Wessen, Mansfield, ‘Ohio, for the information 
that the first known paper mill in Ohio was erected on Little Beaver Creek, near what 
is now East Liverpool, in 1807-1808. This fact has since been established by Dard 
Hunter in ‘‘Ohio’s Pioneer Paper Mills.”’ in Antiques, XLIX (January 1946), 36-39, 66, 
an article which corrects and supplements evidence on this subject offered by C. M. 
Thomas in the article cited above; by Jesse H. Shera, b. Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, XLIV (1935), 103-137; and by . H. Venable, in Beginnings of 
Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (Cincinnati, 1891 Mg 
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however. These pages are concerned with the handcraft begin- 
nings through the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 


THE READER AND THE BOOKS 


Of the hundreds of thousands of pioneer settlers who floated 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers to new homes in the wilder- 
ness, most were literate and many were well read. Wherever a 
small community developed in a clearing, a pioneer printer usually 
appeared to publish a weekly newspaper, a vital organ of commu- 
nication and commerce in the sparsely-settled country. In Cin- 
cinnati, William Maxwell issued the first number of the Centinel 
of the North-Western Territory (“Open to all parties—but influ- 
enced by none”) on November g, 1793, three years after the settle- 
ment had been laid out and before there were any political parties 
in the territory for him to be influenced by. Many of these little 
sheets folded in a short time for want of support, but so great was 
the expansionist and speculative impulse of the pioneering move- 
ment that a new printer and a new paper soon took the place of 
the failure. Consequently, even though most of the projects were 
foredoomed, the persistence of the promoters managed to keep the 
new country pretty well supplied with needed. newspapers. And 
it was the small presses of these frontier newspapers that provided 
the only printing facilities for whatever books were published 
during the early handcraft days. 


It is the widespread influence of the newspaper press that has 


helped to make America the most literate and well informed of 
English-speaking countries over almost its whole history. Al- 
though the printing press was introduced into this country nearly 
200 years later than into England, so rapid was the growth of our 
newspaper press in the late eighteenth and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that many new western American towns were well supplied 
with newspapers before the art of typography was introduced into 
such English cities as Rochester and Manchester.” 

During the very early period, before a local supply of paper 
and sizable printing plants made extensive publishing possible, 
most of the books issued in Cincinnati were of a practical, educa: 


3 Interesting statistics on this subject appear in me introduction to Triibner's 
Bibliographical Guide to American Literature (London, 1855) 
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tional, or religious nature and were made to satisfy a local or at 
least regional demand. Such works as almanacs. (which had to be 
prepared for the meridian of Cincinnati), directories, copies of 
territorial and state legal codes, and guides for river men and emi- 
grants fall into this classification. Books of general interest and 
works of literature were for the most part supplied from Pitts- 
burgh and the East. 


The existence of readers of taste who formed a market for 
belletristic works* is shown by early advertisements of shipments 
of books received and for sale, often by newspaper offices. The 
earliest known public sale of books in Cincinnati was that an- 
nounced by an advertisement in the columns of the Centinel of the 
North-Western Territory, June 21, 1794. Among other goods 
listed was the following collection of books: 

Carrs Sermons—2 Vol. 

Paradise Lost 

Modern Chivalry, by H. H. Brackenridge—2 Vol. 
The Sexator or Parliamentary Chronicle 

Senacas Morals 

Rollins Belles Letters 


Prince of Abyssinia 
The Idler, by Dr. Johnston [sic] 


Established eighteenth century works were the largest class 
of books advertised through the first decade of the new century. 
Prominent among forty titles of books offered for sale by a news- 
paper office in 1806 were the works of Addison, Johnson, Collins, 
Goldsmith, and Blackstone.* It was not long, however, until the 
rising favorites of the new age displaced the Augustans. The 
physical barriers of the Atlantic Ocean, and the Alleghany Moun- 
tains did not prevent the new West from sharing the literary 
rages of nineteenth century England. The widespread American 
practice of pirating popular English works, which until 1891 were 
not protected by international copyright, and of issuing them in 
cheap editions permitted the American reading public to get the 


4The very early establishment of libraries also testifies to this fact. ‘The Cin- 
cinnati er. with books purchased at a cost of over $300, was in operation as 
early as March 1802. Cooperative investments in reading material were made in at 
least thirty Ohio communities before 1825. See William T. Utter, The Frontier State, 
d 19a) al ae wan ed., The History of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941-44), II 
5 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, May 19, 1806. 
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latest books of English poets and novelists nearly as soon as Eng- 
lish purchasers, and much more cheaply. As a result, by 1820 
Byron was the most popular writer in the West. Among novelists, 
Scott was the rage in the twenties, and his vogue was followed by 
that of Bulwer and, of course, Dickens. American authors could 
not compete with the involuntarily free labor of English favorites, 
and consequently they were seriously handicapped in their efforts 
to publish. At the same time, English writers were receiving from 
their admiring American readers all the rewards of fame except 
cash remuneration. 


The readers of the West did not confine their purchases to 
cheap reprints, however. The following notice printed in a Cin- 
‘cinnati newspaper shows that as early as 1823 a market existed for 
the sale of really expensive books: “On Wednesday Evening, 
June 18, will be sold by Moses & Jonas, at their Auction and Com- 
mission Rqoms, 173 Main street, a large and valuable collection of 
BOOKS, among which are some of the most valuable and scarce 


scientific works ever offered in the western country.” Among the 
27 items listed were Donovan’s Entomology, sixteen volumes bound 
in ten, with 576 elegantly colored plates, handsomely bound, for 
$130, and William Turton’s Linné’s System of Nature, London 
edition, seven volumes, for $60. The cheapest book listed was 
Schoolcraft’s Narrative, which had just been published in 1821, 
and which sold for two dollars.° 


Although some literary and popular books were produced 
during the early years of publishing in Cincinnati, educational, 
religious, and practical works far outnumbered them. 


The first book published in Cincinnati and in the whole 
Northwest Territory, was Maxwell’s Code, the official edition of 
the laws of the territory, which was issued by subscription, in 
March of 1796.. The publisher of the work was William Maxwell, 
proprietor and editor of the Centinel of the North-Western Terri- 
tory and printer for the territorial legislature.’ In the July 25, 


6 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 6, 1823. 

7 For biographical information about Maxwell see C. B. Galbreath, “The First 
Newspaper of the Northwest Territory. ‘The Editor and His Wife,’’ in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XIII (1904), 332-349, and D. C. McMurtrie, 
an” Experience of William Maxwell, Ohio’s First Printer,’ in iv d., XcI (1932), 
98-103. 
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1795, issue of his paper, Maxwell proposed to extend the official 
200-copy edition of the Code to 1,000 copies, the additional 800 
books to be sold to advance subscribers at nineteen cents per fifty 
pages and ‘to non-subscribers at thirty cents per fifty pages. Max- 
well stuck to his price exactly. An announcement of March 12, ° 
1796, invited subscribers to pick up their copies of ‘the 225-page 
unbound book, for which they had to pay 86 cents. 

Schoolbooks were published in the West from very early 
times although established eastern publishers held the edge until 
the McGuffey readers captured the western market for Truman 
and Smith’s Eclectic Series in the 1839’s. A Cincinnati newspaper 
advertisement dated August 17, 1805, announced a new western 
grammar. Although its publishers probably did not expect to 
offer serious competition to Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, 
the reigning favorite, their ‘Note Below” indicates that they were 
pushing it in hopes of a wide distribution ** 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
And for sale at this office 
Price 12% Cents. 
AN 

INTRODUCTION 
TO 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
Designed for the use of Schools 

By Dr. Staughton, 


Late Principal of the College in Borden-Town. . 
N.B. A handsome allowance will be made, to 
those who purchase by the dozen or hundred. 





By the time of the opening of the West, almanacs had long 
been an established American institution. As a matter of fact, the 
first book printed in the British colonies was An Almanack for 
New England for the Year 1639, which came from the press at 
Harvard College. Begun originally as calendars, almanacs grad- 
ually accumulated astronomical and astrological data, farming and 


8 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, December 16, 1805. 
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domestic hints, chronologies of important events, proverbs, jests, 
and illustrations until they became practically anthologies of pop- 
ular reading. In order to give accurate information about times 
of sunrise and sunset and other astronomical phenomena, these 
works had to be calculated for the meridians of the localities in 
which they were to be used. It is probably for this reason that 
almanacs were published in Cincinnati as early as 1805. The 
Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury for January 27, 1806, ad- 
vertised as “For Sale at this Office, Browne’s Cincinnati Almanac, 
For the Year of Our Lord, 1806, Calculated for the meridian of 
Cincinnati, by William M’Farland.” John W. Browne & Co. 
were the publishers of Liberty Hall, and their almanac was prob- 
ably issued, according to the usual manner, in the fall preceding 
the year which it covered. Other publishers of almanacs in fol- 
lowing years included such familiar early Cincinnati firm names as 
Browne & Looker, in 1813; Looker & Wallace, in 1814; Williams 
& Mason, in 1816; Morgan, Lodge & Co., in 1817; Ferguson & 
Sanxay, in 1818; and Oliver Farnsworth & Co., in 1822." 


The most interesting of the Cincinnati almanacs is The Free- 
man’s Almanack . . . Containing a great variety of useful selec- 
tions; with the maxims and advice of Solomon Thrifty, first issued 
by Oliver Farnsworth in 1822 and published by him and later by 
N. & G. Guilford for more than twenty years.” In addition to 
the sayings of Solomon Thrifty, a typical number has end-sections 
on such topics as education, .agriculture, gardening, and amuse- 
ment, and the whole is illustrated with crude but charming wood 
cuts. ‘Solomon Thrifty” was Nathan Guilford, son-in-law of 
Oliver Farnsworth and partner with his brother, George Guilford, 
in a bookselling and publishing business. . Nathan Guilford was a 
leading figure in the struggle for common school legislation. 
Through the fictional Thrifty, he advanced practical arguments in 
favor of universal education, and the wide circulation of the al- 
manac spread his ideas about free schools through the backwoods 
settlements. He was elected to the state senate, where he spon- 


ao 


sored the school bill passed in 1825," and, after the public school 


® Venable, Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, 50. 

10The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library has copies of 
this almanac for 1823-26, 1828, 1830-31, 1833-34, 1842, and 1844. 

11 Obituary in Cincinnati Gazette, December 20, 1854. 
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system had been established, he personally induced many citizens to 
send their children to the new “pauper schools.’ 


When McFarland’s almanac first appeared, Cincinnati had 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, any one of whom, over ten years of 
age, could probably supply a curious stranger with detailed infor- 
mation about any other of the town’s citizens. In 1819, however, 
Cincinnati had a population of nearly 10,000 and became a city, 
and, appropriately enough, in that year its first directory appeared. 
This was The Cincinnati Directory .. . by a Citizen, a 155-page 
duodecimo published by Oliver Farnsworth and printed by Mor- 
gan, Lodge & Co.” 


In any new country or territory one sort of book which 
inevitably appeared was that which described its geography, 
fauna, flora, and social and political life. Sometimes a book of 
this sort was written, like Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia, to correct misconceptions and to provide foreign readers 
with accurate and complete information about a part of our coun- 
try. Sometimes descriptive books were written for the express 
purpose of attracting settlers to new regions and providing them 
with a guide for their journey. Such works were often entitled 
and usually referred to as “emigrants’ guides.” They were pro- 
vided for every stage of westward expansion from the opening 
of the Northwest Territory through the Louisiana Purchase and 
the settling of Texas, the prairie states, California, and the Pacific 
Northwest. An early guide of this sort published in Cincinnati 
was Edmund Dana’s Geographical Sketches on the Western 
Country: Designed for Emigrants and Settlers . . . , which came 
from the press of Looker & Wallace in 1815." 


12Qur Early Book Supply,’”’ in Cincinnati Daily Gazette, June 12, 1880, 6. 

18 Copy in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library. 

14 Throughout this period the new settlers were generally referred to as ‘“emi- 
grants” even in the regions that received them. Dr. Daniel ake was scored by a 
Philadelphia reviewer of his Natural and Statistical View for his use of ‘immigrant’ and 
“immigration.” In criticizing Drake’s diction, the reviewer said, ‘‘[The book] contains 
several words which are not recognized by the best lexicographers as legitimate portions 
of the English language. Of this number are freightage, immigrant, immigration, to 
waggon, and a few others, most of them verbs, which, without any competent author- 
ity, our author has taken the liberty to form from nouns, by prefixing the particle “‘to.”’ 
However great may be the advantages which our country derives from the domestic 
manufactures of ouf mechanics and artists, we are yet to be convinced that our 
language is improved by this copious manufacture of American words. Although 
it does not belong to British writers to teach us how to think respecting our own 
affairs, we must admit that they are our safest guides in the use of language, and 
that we ought, as yet, to be extremely cautious of rebelling against their authority.” 
Portfolio, I, Series 5 (1816), 25-38. 
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The most valuable and interesting early descriptive works on 
Cincinnati and the Ohio country were written by Dr. Daniel Drake, 
a pioneer physician, educator, and civic leader, who founded the 
Ohio Medical College in 1819 and who launched and edited the 
Western Medical and Physical Journal. As a tribute to Drake’s 
unusual talents and versatility, W. H. Venable, in his literary 
history of the Ohio Valley, referred to him as “the Franklin of 
Cincinnati.” It would have been just as fitting if Venable had 
compared him to Jefferson, since it is probable that the Notes on 
the State of Virginia inspired Drake to write his Notices Con- 
cerning Cincinnati (“Printed for the Author, at the Press of John 
W. Browne & Co., 1810”) and his Natural and Statistical View or 
Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami Country (“Printed by Looker 
& Wallace, 1815”). These excellent sources of the natural and 
social history of the region were supplemented by a community 
survey made at a slightly later date by Daniel Drake’s brother 
Benjamin, in collaboration with Edward Deering Mansfield. The 
result of their efforts was Cincinnati in 1826, a statistical work of 
100 pages printed by Morgan, Lodge & Fisher and issued in Feb- 
ruary 1827. This is the earliest example, for Cincinnati, of the 
sort of municipal reference work compiled by Charles Cist in his 
Cincinnati in 1841 and later volumes, and, together with the 1810 
and 1815 productions of Daniel Drake, it is an invaluable source 
of materials for any study of Cincinnati and its hinterland during 
the first three decades of the nineteenth century. 


Of wider interest were Timothy Flint’s descriptions of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys during the second and third decades 
of the century. A Massachusetts missionary and a man of letters, 
Flint was one of the multitude who placed their families in flat- 
boats at Pittsburgh and descended the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 
His Recollections of the Last Ten Years . . . (1826) describes his 
travels and his preaching pilgrimages in the Mississippi Valley and 
contains vivid descriptions of the details of frontier life in the 
towns, in the backwoods settlements, and on the rivers. Flint 
later made Cincinnati his home for a number of years, and there 
he published The Western Monthly Review, a nativist literary 
magazine, from 1827 to 1830. The life of this magazine is con- 
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temporaneous with the sojourn of the Trollopes in Cincinnati, and 
Timothy Flint would deserve a place in literary history because 
Frances Trollope approved of him, if for no other reason. In 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans, Flint is praised as a 
true gentleman of cultivation and literary taste. One of his im- 
portant works on the West was published in Cincinnati in 1828. 
This was A Condensed Geography and History of the United 
States, or the Mississippi Valley, in two volumes totaling over 
1,100 pages. E. H. Flint, whom the title-page imprint designates 
as the publisher, was a Cincinnati bookseller and a son of the 
author. 


River guides were even more indispensable to their users than 
were the descriptive works furnished for new settlers. In the 
days when the river was the main highway of commerce and be- 
fore channel markings had been provided, these handbooks, illus- 
trated with maps and charts and providing up-to-date information 
about navigation channels and about various river ports, were used 
by keelboatmen and flatboatmen and later by steamboat pilots. 
One of the earliest and most famous series of guides (they were 
revised almost yearly) was Zadok Cramer’s Navigator, the first 
edition of which was published in Pittsburgh in 1801. It was un- 
doubtedly Cramer’s guide that was advertised in a Cincinnati 
paper in 1806 as the “Ohio and Mississippi Navigator, with a 
number of plates of the Mississippi.” 

As Cincinnati grew and outstripped Pittsburgh as a publishing 
center and river port, most of the guides came to be published 
there. What was originally Samuel Cumings’ Western Navigator 
has the longest history of any of the Cincinnati publications. It 
was issued under that title in Philadelphia as early as 1822," and an 
1825 Ohio copyright notice shows that Cumings had transferred the 
publication to Cincinnati, where he issued the book as The Western 
Pilot. In the early thirties, N. & G. Guilford published The 
Western Pilot, although the copyright was still registered in 
Cumings’ name. In the late thirties and during the forties, 
George Conclin held the copyright and issued the book as The 


15 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, May 19, 1806. 
16 Copy in Historical and Philosophical Society, Cincinnati. 
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Western Pilot and as Conclins’ [sic] New River Guide. U. P. 
James acquired the rights by the middle fifties. He revised the 
work, entitled it James’ River Guide, and continued to publish it 
until the middle seventies, by which time the guides’ long period 
of usefulness was drawing to an end. 


Such religious works as sermons, catechisms, and hymnals 
were a common feature of Cincinnati publishing in its early years. 
In addition to these standard types, there were some works issued 
from the press which for their unusualness are worthy of attention. 
The Swedenborgian movement, which had been introduced into 
this country by 1785, had a congregation in Cincinriati even be- 
fore 1811, when the first Swedenborgian society west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the second in the United States was organ- 
ized by Adam Hurdus.” It was in Cincinnati that two of Sweden- 
borg’s works were published in their third American edition in 
1820. One of these was The Heavenly Doctrine of the New Jeru- 
salem... from the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg, the title page 
of which carries the imprint, “Cincinnati: Printed by Benjamin F. 
Powers, 1820." The other work of Swedenborg, also issued by 
Powers, is The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem Concerning the 
Lord.” 

Another religious publication possessing bibliographical inter- 
est is The:-Methodist Magazine for the Year of Our Lord 1821, 
which carries the imprint of Martin Ruter, the agent of the newly- 
established Western Methodist Book Concern. This volume is 
unusual as an early example of a publication printed in Cincinnati 
and displaying a double imprint on its title page: 

“Published by N. Bangs and T. Mason, New York. 
Cincinnati: Published by Martin Ruter ... . 1821.” 
The Cincinnati production of the magazine is indicated by the 
printer's imprint of Morgan, Lodge & Co. 

John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs was a very popular standard 

work that accompanied Protestant American pioneers in their 





17 Ophia D. Smith, ‘Adam Hurdus and the Swedenborgians in Early Cincinnati,” 
in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LIII (1944), 113. 

18 Copy in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library. 

1® Benjamin Powers was a brother of Hiram Powers, the sculptor. He was a 
lawyer and a journalist; in January 1823 he became editor of the Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Gazette. Ophia Smith, op. cit., 128. 
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westward march. In the days before blood-and-thunder romances 
were available in cheap paper editions, this household favorite 
supplied sensational reading material for young and old and no 
doubt helped to foster the violent anti-Catholic feeling which 
was common in many parts of the country during the nineteenth 
century. An early foreign language publication in Cincinnati was 
a German edition of the Book of Martyrs which was issued in 1830, 
before the full flood of German immigration had begun.” The title 
page of this edition supplies the following information: 

Geschichte der Méartyrer, nach dem Ausfiihrlichen Original des ehrw. 
Johann Fox und Anderer. Kurs gefasst und, besonders fiir den gemeinen 


Deutschen Mann in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerica, aus dem 
Englischen iibersetst von I. Daniel Rupp... . 


The imprint at the foot of the title page reads, “Cincinnati: Ge- 
druckt und verlegt durch Robinson und Fairbank, 18307! The 
fact that the book was copyrighted and that the copyright was 
registered in the name of Robinson & Fairbank indicates that Rupp, 
the translator, was probably living in or near Cincinnati at the 
time, and the English captions on the cuts suggest that there may 
have been a companion edition in English published in Cincinnati.” 


Despite the preponderance of books of a practical, educational, 
and religious nature, the early Cincinnati press also catered to 
literary and popular tastes. Since western literary efforts at this 
time were usually in the form of short stories, sketches, and poems, 
most of these pieces saw print in periodicals and annuals. Timothy 
Flint’s Western Monthly Review (1827-30), which has already 
been mentioned, was not the first Cincinnati literary periodical. 
The pioneer in that field had been the Literary Cadet (1819-20), 
which was closely followed by the Olio (1821-22). A little 


20.One writer indicates that in 1830 the German papetegion of Cincinnati was 
less than 1,500, or about five per cent of the total. By 1840, however, the proportion 
had increased to 23 per cent. Francis P. Weisenburger, The Passing of the Frontier, 
1825-1850, Wittke, ed., The History of the State of Ohio, III (1944), 52. In a city 
of over 46,000, this meant a German element of over 10,500. 

a1 Copy in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical ee Library. 

23 The translator was undoubtedly the J. Daniel o—— whom the American Pub- 
lishers’ Circular later identified as the publisher of a Collection of 30,000 Names of 
German, Swiss, Dutch, French, Portugese, and Other Immigrants in Pennsylvania 
Chronologically Arrang ed from 1727 to 1 776, which was issued in Harrisburg in 1856. 
American Publishers’ Cieuker, II, June 14, 1856, 352. 
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later came the weekly Cincinnati Literary Gazette, wach was pub- 
lished by John P. Foote, the bookseller, in 1824 and 1825. 


Gift books were popular throughout the country from about 
1825 through the Civil War years. They were annual miscellanies 
of stories, essays, and poems, elegantly printed and bound, and 
garnished with many engravings, or, as they were called at the 
time, “embellishments.” Some of these volumes, such as The 
Atlantic Souvenir (1825-32), displayed the best art and literature 
of the period before the popular monthly magazine came into its 
own. It is thought that the gift book represents the evolution of 
the almanac into a decorative literary publication, largely as a re- 
sult of the increasing regard for feminine taste that characterized 
the period.™ 


The first annual published in Cincinnati and in the whole 
West was The Western Souvenir, A Christmas and New Year's 
Gift for 1829, edited by James Hall and published by N. & G. 
Guilford, probably in the latter part of 1828 because such works 
were usually predated and issued before the Christmas season. 
This little volume of 324 pages, illustrated by engravings and 
available in a satin or tooled leather binding, compares favorably 
with other books in the same class.” Western American in its 
subjects and fresh in its treatment, it is not so tainted by gentility 
as many of the other gift books of the period. Contributors to the 
Western Souvenir included Otway Curry, Timothy Flint, Morgan 
Neville, Benjamin Drake, and James Hall, the editor. Hall, who 
later edited the Western Monthly Magazine, exhibits a style su- 
perior to that of most other western writers of his generation. 


The sales value of books that exploit popular interest in sen- 
sational subjects has long been appreciated by publishers and book- 
sellers. (It was, in fact, just this quality that accounted for the 
success of such “religious” works as Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.) 


*3 Information concerning early Ohio literary periodicals may be found in Lucille 
B. Emch, “Ohio in Short Stories,’’ in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, Lut (1944), 209-250. 

4 R. ly enone American Literary Annuals & Gift Books, 1825-1865 (New 

York, 1936), 3. 

25“Well done for the backwoods!’ was the spirit of the eastern. reviewers’ 
reception of the Western Souvenir. Thompson —— the writing in this annual as 
“for the most part alive with the excitement and color of frontier life.’”’ He further 
says that ‘‘a rival gift book issued in Detroit two a later, The Souvenir of the Lakes, 
is relatively immature and unsatisfactory.” Ibid., 
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As early as 1798 a Cincinnati newspaper carried an advertisement 
which was obviously designed to play up the lurid features of a 
book announced as “Just Published and for Sale.” This work, 
which in all probability was not a Cincinnati publication, was intro- 
duced as “the CANNIBALS’ PROGRESS; or, The Dreadful 
Horrors of FRENCH INVASION, As displayed by the French 
Republican Officers and Soldiers, in their Perfidy, Rapacity, Fero- 
ciousness, and Brutality, exercised toward the innocent inhabitants 
of Germany.’ 


One of the earliest books printed in Cincinnati was a descrip- 
tion of a famous local criminal trial to which was added a bio- 
graphical sketch of the culprit. The book bore the title, The Trial 
of Charles Vattier, Convicted of the Crimes of Burglary and Lar- 
ceny, for Stealing from the Office of the Receiver of Public 
Monies for the District of Cincinnati, large sums in Specie and 
Banknotes . . . , and was issued from the press of David Carney 
of The Western Spy. 1\t was published by subscription in July 
1807." 

DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLISHING FACILITIES 

For almost twenty years after the issue of the first book in 
Cincinnati, very little publishing was carried on, both because 
facilities were lacking and because the market had not yet devel- 
oped. When Maxwell’s Code was issued in 1796, there was only 
one printing press in Cincinnati, that of the Centinel of the North- 
Western Territory. By 1815 there were two newspapers, Liberty 
Hall and The Western Spy, and each of these had an extra press 
for book printing.* The printing plant of the Liberty Hall at this 
time is described by W. T. Coggeshall, who wrote 35 years later 
when the shop of the same newspaper had five steam presses and 


*6 Freeman’s Journal, October 27, 1798. 

27 The proposal for publishing the book, which appeared in the Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Mercury, May 18, 1807, indicated that the price in stitched sheets would 
be 50 cents, in boards, 75 cents. 

Much later than The Trial of Charles Vattier, but also appealing to popular 
interest in crime, was a 128-page volume, Murder Will Out... "Fhe Horrors of the 
Queen City, by an “Old Citizen,’”’ William L. DeBeck, which was published in Cin- 
cinnati in 1867. This work is interesting in that it presents a chronology of the most 
sensational events in the city’s criminal Riese from early times and thereby provides 
a source of information about one phase of the young river port’s culture that is usually 
neglected in conventional studies. Cincinnati did not receive its most distinguished 
treatment of local crime, however, until the early seventies, when Lafcadio Hearn, a 
young reporter on one of its daily papers, wrote up a brutal tanyard murder so effectively 
as to exhaust several editions of the Enquirer within a few hours. 

28 Daniel Drake, Natural and Statistical View, 153. 
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four hand job presses. In 1815, however, the work was all done 
by and. The press was crude and operated on the principle of 
screw pressure, much like a hand cider press. The pressman 
turned a screw to bring the platen down on the form, which was 
inked not by composition rollers but by a boy who beat it with 
inked buckskin balls before the taking of each impression. A 
stalwart pressman, with the aid of an active boy, could turn out 
250 impressions an hour. The Liberty Hall office housed two 
presses of this kind, which, with the necessary type and other 
equipment, represented a capital investment of about 1,000 
dollars.” 


George Williamson, who opened his shop in 1806, was appar- 
ently the first bookbinder in Cincinnati. His first advertisement 
suggests a certain diffidence in his attitude towards his business, 
which he subordinates to his concern over a missing horse: 
“Strayed or Stolen... A Black Mare... ,” forthe return of 
which a five-dollar reward is offered by “George Williamson, 
Who is now prepared to carry on the BOOKBINDING BUSI- 
NESS ... in Main street.” One of Williamson’s earliest jobs 
of any consequence was probably the binding of The Trial of 
Charles Vattier. 

In the early years, before two mills were set up on the Little 
Miami in 1810 and 1811, one of the chief hindrances to extensive 
publishing was the absence of a local supply of paper. Although 
there had been a mill in Georgetown, Kentucky, since 1791, its 
output was limited, and difficulties of transportation further in- 
creased the problems of supplying the Cincinnati press. As a 
result, frontier newspapers were frequently required to suspend 
publication or to curtail their size. The 1807 file of the Liberty 
Hall and Cincinnati Mercury contains a miniature edition, that for 
January 6, printed on writing paper. It carries the following an- 
hnouncement : 

[It is with extreme regret that the editor is obliged to issue the present 


number on a writing-sheet, occasioned by a disappointment in the receipt 
ot paper. He hopes it will be the only instance which will occur, as his 


ce *°'W. T. Coggeshall, “A Printing Office in 1815 and 1850,” in History of the 
Cincinnati Press and Its Conductors, 1793-1850, scrapbook in Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society, Cincinnati. 

*° Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, January 27, 1806. 
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son is now in Kentucky for the express purpose of purchasing a supply of 
that necessary article. 


When the pioneer editor’s paper problem was complicated by 
money troubles, his plight was sorry indeed, but not at all unusual. 
In the July 30, 1808, number of the same paper, which is also 
printed on a small sheet, the editor voices the hope that some of 
his subscribers who have money will “furnish the Editor with a 
little, to send to the Paper-mill ; otherwise he is apprehensive that 
Liberty Hall will sink for want of a few dollars to prop it. ’Tis 
hard to print and get nothing, and find paper in the bargain.” 


It is natural that publishers of newspapers would not be in- 
clined to use their presses for book work to any great extent when 
they had such great difficulty in getting the paper necessary to 
maintain a newspaper. Therefore it is not surprising to discover 
that the building of paper mills near Cincinnati gave a noticeable 
impetus to local book publishing. This fact was commented upon 
by Dr. Drake, who, writing in 1815, referred to the year 1811 as 
a turning point: 

Ten years ago, there had not been printed in this place a single volume; 
but since the year 1811, twelve different books, besides many pamphlets, 
have been executed. These works, it is true, were of moderate size; but 
they were bound, and averaged more than 200 pages each. The paper used 
in these offices [Liberty Hall and Western Spy] was formerly brought from 


Pennsylvania, afterwards from Kentucky, but at present from the new and 
valuable mills on the Little Miami.” 


While the first part of Drake’s statement is not strictly accurate 
(Maxwell’s Code had been issued nineteen years earlier), it is 
true if applied to bound books. And although the progress 
acclaimed by Drake seems insignificant in comparison with Cin- 
cinnati’s output even ten years later, he had considerable justifica- 
tion for his expansiveness. He was writing before the day of the 
steamboat and at a time when Cincinnati had only 5,000 
inhabitants. 


The mills on the Little Miami were within thirty miles of 
Cincinnati, but it was not long before the city had an even closer 
supply. Drake and Mansfield’s Cincinnati in 1826 indicates that 


31 Daniel Drake, op. cit., 153. 
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by ‘hat time the city had two paper mills in operation and another 
one under construction. One was Duval’s Paper Mill, located at 
Miii Grove but owned by Cincinnati citizens and furnishing the 
Cincinnati market.” The other two mills were both powered by 
steam. With this innovation it required only the introduction of 
stereotyping about the turn of the decade and of power presses 
early in the thirties for Cincinnati to be ready to begin the mass 
production of books for the new western market. 


The first of the steam-powered mills mentioned by Drake and 
Mansfield was the Cincinnati Steam Paper Mill, which was owned 
by Phillips and Spear. It was located on the bank of the river in 
the western part of the city and was housed in a building 140 by 
130 feet. Drake and Mansfield stated that the “establishment em- 
ploys about forty hands, and produces annually a large quantity 
of excellent paper.” The other Cincinnati plant, the Phoenix 


Paper Mill, received the following notice: 


During the past summer, a fine establishment for the manufacture 
of paper was erected under the superintendence of the Messrs. Grahams, on 
the river bank, in the western part of the city. When about to go into 
operation, in the month of December, it was entirely consumed by fire. The 
owners of it are now erecting upon its ruins another, to be called the 
Phoenix Paper Mill, which is 132 by 36 feet, exclusive of the wings. Its 
machinery will be worked by a substantial steam engine, and probably go 
into operation by the first of June.™ 


During the second decade of the century, Cincinnati more 
than quadrupled in population, so that in 1820 it was a city of 
10,000. Its printing facilities increased too, both by the establish- 
ment of new presses and by the manufacturing of type and 
printers’ supplies. The first Cincinnati directory indicated that in 
1819 there were three newspapers, each of which had book and 
job offices, and two other independent book: and job offices as 
well.” 


Type was first cast in Cincinnati about 1820, when the Cin- 
cinnati Type Foundry was established by Oliver Wells and John 


82 Benjamin Drake and E. D. Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 1827), 


33 Ibid., 62. 
24 Thid. 
35 Cincinnati Directory for 1819 (Cincinnati, 1819), 152. 


66. 
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P. Foote, the bookseller,” and the manufacture of printing presses 
and equipment was soon an important branch of the same business. 
By 1823 a newspaper article plumping for western self-sufficiency 
in book-publishing stated that “type of great variety and of excel- 
lent quality—printing presses of new and improved structure, and 
all the necessary apparatus for neat and expeditious printing, are 
already manufactured in this city.” The writer said that for too 
long the West had been paying tribute to the Kast in the same way 
that all the states formerly had to the mother country. Now it 
was time for the West to supply her own needs: “We wish all 
our printing to be done in the Western Country." For the book 
trade this was an early expression of the theme of self-sufficiency 
that obsessed westerners throughout the nineteenth century period 
of industrial expansion. There was in fact considerable justifica- 


tion for this attitude because, with the scarcity of money in fron- 


tier communities and the high discount rates on western money in 
the East, any money sent to purchase goods in the East involved a 
personal loss to the buyer and also handicapped Western business 
by removing a portion of ‘its badly-needed medium of exchange. 

A description of the Wells Type Foundry by Drake and 
Mansfield indicates its products and also makes a point of the fact 
that printing materials no longer had to be imported: 

THE MESSRS. WELLS’ TYPE FOUNDRY AND PRINTERS’ 
WAREHOUSE, is situated on Walnut street, between Third and Fourth, 
where they manufacture, in a superior manner, all kinds of type, presses, 
chases, composing sticks, proof gallies, brass rule, &c., &c., at the eastern 
prices. They employ about 23 hands. This valuable establishment has 
entirely superseded the importation of type and other printing materials 
from the eastern states.” 


“With the exception of ink,” the authors might have added. De- 
spite the hopeful strivings of many manufacturers, a number of 
years were to pass before an entirely satisfactory printing ink was 
manufactured in Cincinnati. A contemporary review of Drake 


and Mansfield’s book adds the information that many of the Wells 


printing presses were actually shipped “to the East and South; 


*6 “Our Early Book Supply,” loc. cit., 6. 
37 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 6, 1823. 
38 Drake and Mansfield, op. cit., 63. 
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where the demand, as well as in the West, is constantly in- 


9938 


creasing, 


By the end of 1826 Cincinnati had a population of over 16,000, 
its first daily newspaper had been established, the steamboat pro- 
vided quick transportation to any part of the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys, and the printing presses of the city were already beginning 
to turn out books in impressive numbers. During the year 1826 
the city’s nine printing establishments produced the following 
books, in addition to more than 7,0cO newspapers a week: 


61,000 Almanacs 
55,000 Spelling Books 
30,000 Primers 
3,000 Bible News 
3,000 American Preceptors 
3,000 American Readers 
3,000 Introduction to the English Reader 
300 Hammond’s Ohio Reports 
000 Symmes’ Theory 
3,000 Kirkham’s Grammar 
1,000 Vine-Dresser’s Guide 
14,000 Pamphlets 
5,000 Table Arithmetics 
2,000 Murray’s Grammar 
1,500 Family Physician 
14,200 Testaments, Hymn, and Music Books” 


This list accounts for more than 185,000 copies exclusive of the 
pamphlets and provides quite a contrast with the situation ten 
years earlier when Dr. Drake was elated over twelve books pro- 
duced in a four-year period. Of the books produced during 1826 
about a third were the popular and useful almanacs, nearly a tenth 
were religious works, and over half were schoolbooks. The great 
and sudden increase in the output of schoolbooks can be explained 
largely by the fact that the first state public school systenr had just 


40 Drake and Mansfield, op. cit., 64. One of the works mentioned in this list, 
Symmes’s Theory, is a curious volume which elaborates the theory propounded by a 
somewhat eccentric philosopher, Captain J. C. Symmes, a nephew of the John Cleves 
Symmes who was the Cincinnati founder. The full title of this book is Symmes’s The- 
ory of Concentric Spheres; Demonstrating that the Earth is Hollow, Habitable Within, 
and Widely Open About the Poles. By a Citizen of the United States [James McBride]. 
A possibly -tongue-in-cheek advertisement by the publishers, Morgan, Lodge & Fisher, 
explains that “Seine errors of the press will doubtless be discovered; as (in the absence 
of both Compiler and Theorist), there was no proof-reader at hand, sufficiently versed 
in the New Theory, at all times, to detect them.” 

3° Western Monthly Review, I (1827), 61. 
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bee:: established in 1825 with the passage of the legislation fostered 
by Nathan Guilford. 


A clearer idea of the printing activity in Cincinnati at this 
time may be gained by considering the output of a single shop. At 
the establishment of Oliver and William Farnsworth, printers of 
the Western Monthly Review, three presses were constantly em- 
ployed, and there issued from them, within the space of six or 
seven months, “at least 9,000 spelling books—7,000 Murray’s 
introduction and English reader—6,ooo English grammars—2,000 
drithmeticks—15,coo primers and chap books for children—and 
60,0co almanacks ; all of which have a ready and rapid sale.’ 


In the closing years of the third decade of the century, Cin- 
cinnati, with a population of between 25,000 and 30,000, was the 
largest city in the West. Her printers and bookmen were sup- 
plied with a rapidly growing market, and it needed only the intro- 
duction of stereotyping and power presses to enable them to de- 
velop the industry which during the 1830’s made Cincinnati the 
acknowledged publishing center for the whole West: 


EARLY BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 


Henry Howe spoke truly when he said that the regular book 
merchant, the trader in ideas, was the very last business man to 
be established in a young community.” In Cincinnati, a successful 
and well-established bookstore did not exist for more than twenty 
years after the publication of Maxwell’s Code. The reason is 
that during the early years a market did not exist which would 
support and profit a man who dealt in books exclusively. To gain 


41 Western Monthly Review, I (1827), 62. 
42 Preface to Travels and Adventures (Cincinnati, 1853). 


aa. 
= 





THE MAXWELL CODE. The first book published in the Northwest 
Territory was a volume of the Laws of the Territory passed in 1795, 
printed in Cincinnati by William Maxwell in 1796. The photograph is of a 
copy in the Rutherford B. Hayes Library at the Hayes Memorial, Fremont. 
This book was a subscription copy, purchased by Daniel Symmes at 
Maxwell’s print shop. Unfortunately it was placed in a fancy binding many 
years later, and the binder trimmed part of. the title page. 
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recognition for useful seryice in a pioneer community, a man 
might better be a specialist in milling, harness-making, or tanning. 


Books were of course sold during the early period, but the 
transactions were usually conducted by auction or as a side line 
to general storekeeping or newspaper publishing. By 1810 books 
were regularly offered for sale by Carpenter and Findley, pub- 
lishers of the Western Spy, and by J. W. Browne & Co., publishers 
of the Liberty Hall, who established a bookstore next door to their 
printing office. At about the same time the drugstore of D. Drake 
& Co. carried a line of books at its stand in Main Street, opposite 
Lower Market.“ 


Until recently, much confusion existed about the identity of 
the first bookstore in Cincinnati to rely entirely on the sale of 
books and stationery for its existence. W. T. Coggeshall, ‘who 
in‘the mid-nineteenth century explored the history of the Ohio 
press, said that the first store “which did a regular book business 
and met with liberal encouragement was established by Phillips and 
Coleman in 1815." W. H. Venable made two choices. In a 
newspaper article published in 1886, he said, “The first bookstore 
in the city was opened in 1819, by Phillips and Spear.” By 1891, 
when Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley appeared, 
Venable had apparently changed his mind, for in that work he 
said, “So far as I have been able to ascertain, John P. loote was 
the proprietor of the first regular bookstore in Cincinnati” ;" 
Foote’s store was established about 1820. 

Although Venable’s second choice is probably the more ac- 
curate if the question is limited to permanent establishments, the 


whole matter has since been cleared up, so far as it can be, by 


Edward A. Henry, who closely combed all the early Cincinnati 
newspapers for that purpose.” His findings establish the fact 
that the words book-store and bookseller were first used in Cincin- 


#3 “Our Early Book Supply,’’ loc. cit. 

44 Coggeshall, ‘The Origin and Progress of Printing,’ loc. cit. 
4 Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, December 11, 1886 

46 oS ay 53-54. 

A. Henry, ‘‘Cincinnati as a Literary and Publishing Center, 1793-1880,” a 
paper pt MP at the 1937. meeting of the American Library Association. ot see le 
made here are to the 15-page typewr.tten manuscript in the Historical and Philosophical 
Society, Cincinnati, although the er has been printed in Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXXXII (July 3-10, 1937), 22-24, 110-112. 
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iati advertising in the columns of Liberty Hall in April 1812, in 
reference to the bookstore which its publishers, J. W. Browne 
& Co. maintained next door to the printing office. The first book- 
eller to stake his success on the sales of books and paper alone, 
however, was. John Corson, whose June 6, 1812, advertisement 
in the Western Spy was headed “JOHN CORSON’S, BOOKS & 
STATIONERY ONLY.” The only referred to the fact that 
J. W. Browne’s bookstore also handled drugs and patent medi- 
cines. But Corson evidently was not able to get along by book- 
selling alone because during the next year he added other lines 
until his Main Street establishment became a general store. His 
chief interest seems to have been in his original specialty, however, 
because he opened a circulating library in his store in August 
1813, and over two-thirds of his advertising continued to be de- 
voted to books.” 


John P. Foote was probably the earliest successful bookseller 
who remained in business for any length of time. In about 1820 
he opened a store at No. 14 Lower Market Street which he main- 
tained until 1828, when he sold out to.N. & G. Guilford. Foote, 
an organizer of the Cincinnati Type Foundry and publisher and 
editor of the Cincinnati Literary Gasette, was a man of unusual 
talents. He was a member of the Semi-colon Club, the exclusive 
little literary group to which Harriet Beecher later belonged ; and 
Morgan Neville, E. D. Mansfield, Nathan Guilford, and Benjamin 
Drake were among the book-minded men who made his store a 
gathering place. In a book which he later wrote, Foote mentioned 
the fact that he was older than the city of Cincinnati. Although 
he retired from the book business in 1828, when he was 45 years 
old, he lived until 1865 and during his later years wrote two books, 
The Schools of Cincinnati and Vicinity and A Memoir of Samuel 
E. Foote, a biography of his brother.” 


Other booksellers of the twenties included Drake & Conclin, 


Foote’s chief competitors, who kept shop at 43 Main Street until 


8 Ibid., 11. : 
4° “Our Early Book Supply,’ loc. cit. 
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1829 ;* George Charters, who as early as 1819 had a small book- 
store on East Fifth Street in connection with a cjrculating library 
and a piano business ;* Thomas Reddish, a native of England, who 
also maintained the Sun Circulating Library and a loan office at 
53 Broadway ;* William Hill Woodward, who sold coffee as well 
as books in his store at the corner of Fifth and Main streets ;” 
and E. H. Flint, the son of Timothy Flint, who opened a book- 
store at the corner of Fifth and Walnut streets in 1827. Ac- 
cording to his statement in an advertisement he kept standing in 
the Western Monthly Review in 1827, Flint had ambitious plans 
for expanding his market: “Having recently commenced the busi- 
ness of sending books to all the chief towns and villages in the 
valley of the Mississippi, he will be able to make up packages with 
neatness, and transmit them with safety and dispatch to any town 
in the Western and Southwestern country. Being determined to 
devote himself to that business, and to make annual visits to those 
towns and villages, he solicits orders of this kind, for which he 
will charge very moderate commissions.” 


In a young community like Cincinnati, where professional 
booksellers were relatively slow in establishing themselves, one 
would hardly expect to find men who made the publishing of books 
their entire business. In fact, during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, most houses maintained a retail bookselling depart- 
ment and did not depend entirely upon their publishing activities 
for their existence. In Cincinnati, most of the early publishing 
was done by booksellers and printers. It will be recalled that 
E. H. Flint, the bookseller, published his father’s Geography and 
History of the Western States, while Oliver Farnsworth, a printer, 
published the Freeman’s Almanack and the first Cincinnati direc- 
tory. 


50 These were John T. Drake of Massachusetts and William Conclin of New York. 
In 1829 John Drake formed a business connection with Phillips & Spear, paper makers. 
In 1830 he died, and his brother Josiah succeeded him in the firm. In 1831 Josiah es- 
tablished a bookstore at 14 Main Street, where he prospered greatly, employing about 
twenty clerks and salesmen and pong about $80,000 a year; he retired from business 
in 1839. William Conclin continued the bookstore at 43 Main Street for thirteen years 
after the partnership with John T. Drake was dissolved. He was succeeded at the same 
address by his brother George Conclin, bookseller and tm 2 upon his death Apple- 
gate and Mes took the location, and they were succeeded by A Pounsford & Co. id. 

51 [bi 

52 Ibid. Reddish was a Swedenborgian and published The Dagon of Calvinism 
in 1822. we Smith, op. cit., 

. H. Venable, in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, December 11, 1886. 
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The most important and active publishers of the early period 
were N. & G. Guilford and Ephraim Morgan. Morgan began his 
long career as early as 1805 as a printer’s devil in the Western Spy 
office, where he probably belabored many forms with inky buck- 
skin balls with no way of imagining a future in which his printing 
plant, the largest in the Queen City, would be filled with the roar 
of automatically inked power presses. 


Nathan Guilford was born in Spencer, Massachusetts, in 
1876. After his graduation from Yale in 1812, he read law and 
shortly moved west to Kenfucky, where he settled for a few years. 
In 1816 he moved to Ohio, took the state bar examination, and 
began the practice of law in Cincinnati. He soon espoused the 
cause of free schools and as “Solomon Thrifty” and a state senator 
supported common school legislation.“ In 1828 he and his brother 
George purchased the business of John P. Foote at No. 14 Lower 
Market Street and began an active career of publishing and book- 
selling.” It is quite possible that George was most concerned with 
the mechanical details of the business because little information 
about him is available, aside from the fact that he advertised in 
Cist’s Cincinnati in 1841 a printing ink of his own manufacture. 
By 1830 this enterprising new firm, which had been in bysiness a 
scant two years, had already published the Freeman's Almanack, 
James Hall’s Western Souvenir, and schoolbooks including Lind- 
ley Murray’s English Reader. 


The Guilfords continued active into the thirties. One of their 
western schoolbooks was The Juvenile Arithmetick and Scholar's 
Guide (1831), by Martin Ruter, then president of Augusta Col- 
lege and before that the first agent of the Western Methodist Book 
Concern. They also published a stereotype edition of J. E. Wor- 
cester’s Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary 
of the English Language (1834), which was for many years the 
chief competitor of Webster’s dictionary. Their edition of Tim- 
othy Flint’s Life and Adventures of Col. Daniel Boone (1833) 
proved popular. The same biography was later successfully issued 
by George Conclin, by Applegate & Co., and by U. P. James, who 





‘4 Obituary of Nathan Guilford, in Cincinnati Gazette, December 20, 1854. 


r 


55 “Our Early Book Supply,” loc. cit. 
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brought out an edition as late as 1868. Another long-lived work 
published by the Guilfords in the early thirties was Samuel Cum- 
ings’ river guide, The Western Pilot. 

Both Nathan Guilford and Ephraim Morgan were typical 
Cincinnatians of the first generation in that they were natives of 
eastern states. Morgan was born in Brimfield, Massachusetts, in 
1790. While he was still a small boy, his family joined in the 
westering movement, and settled in Ohio. At the age of fourteen, 
Ephraim Morgan was an apprentice in the Western Spy offee. 
He became a Quaker convert and in 1814 married Charlotte An- 
thony, a Quakeress of Virginia stock. Morgan rose in his trade 
and in 1826 was the senior partner in the firm of Morgan, Lodge 
& Fisher when that company established the Cincinnati Daily 
Gasette with Charles Hammond as editor.” In 1828 Morgan 
withdrew from this company because of his opposition to the 
paper’s policy of running advertisements for the return of fugitive 
slaves, and set up in the book printing and publishing business at 
131 Main Street.” For several years John Sanxay was his asso- 
ciate in publishing here, and the house of Morgan & Sanxay pub- 
lished many books, the majority of which were standard religious 
and educational works. Morgan also sponsored local belletristic ef- 
orts, however, as when he published Benjamin Drake’s Tales and 
Sketches from the Queen City (1838). While continuing his 
publishing activities, he also built up in partnership with his sons 
the largest printing office in the West, with stereotyping and bind- 


ing as important departments.. Morgan’s power presses accounted 


for a good share of Cincinnati’s importance as a_ publishing 
center.” 


Ephraim Morgan continued publishing, in partnership with 
his sons, into the middle years of the century. In 1851, Charles 
Cist described E. Morgan and Co. as “one of our oldest as well as 
most extensive houses in the publishing line’ and added, 


“6 Biographical Cyclopaedia . . . of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1895), VI, 1427-1428. 

57 “Our Early Book Supply,’ loc. cit. 

58 W. H. Venable stated that in the year 1830, Morgan had ‘“‘five power presses, 
propelled by water, each of which could throw off 5,000 impressions daily.” Beginnings 
of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley, 51-52. Vemnable’s date is ten years too early. 
The figures which he gives here correspond exactly with the statistics on Morgan in 
Charles Cist’s Cincinnati in 1841 (Cincinnati, 1841). The first power press was not 
brought to Cincinnati until 1834. 
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Within the last twelve months they have issued from the press 20,000 
Family Bibles; 15,000 Josephus’s Works; 5,000 each, Pilgrim’s Progress 
and Hervey’s Meditations; 10,000 Life of Tecumseh; 10,000 Psalms of 
David; 10,000 Talbott’s Arithmetic; 10,000 Walker’s School Dictionary ; 
1,000 Macaulay’s History of England, and 100,000 Webster’s Spelling 
Books, with various other publications in smaller editions. Total value, 
$54,000." 


The Life of Tecumseh mentioned here was one of the pro- 
ductions of Benjamin Drake, the brother of Dr. Daniel Drake. 
The book was first published in 1841, and a run of 10,000 ten years 
later indicates a substantial success for a publication written, pro- 
duced, and circulated “at the West.” Morgan seems to have done 
, his share in supporting western literary ventures. As late as 
1854 his imprint as publisher appeared on the title page of the 
Poems, third edition, of Mrs. Helen Truesdell, an Ohio poetess.” 


Between 1796 and 1830 the population of Cincinnati increased 
fifty-fold. The log cabin village grew to.a city of nearly 30,000, 
the largest in the West, and its growth and development were 
representative of the change that was taking place throughout the 
regions drained by the great rivers. And still the country was 
just on the threshold of its period of greatest expansion. For 
the western book trade, the vast numbers of literate Americans 
peopling the new states and territories comprised a market which 
challenged Cincinnati paper makers, publishers, pressmen, stereo- 
typers, binders, booksellers, and book agents to provide needed 
volumes in such quantities as to leave no doubt of the city’s right 
to its title as the “Literary Emporium of the West” during the 
expansive decades before the Civil War. 


58 Charles Cist, Cincinnati in 1851 (Cincinnati, 1851), 233-234. 

©) During the nineteenth century the word “edition” was used loosely by Amer- 
ican publishers. In this case the term “third edition’? may refer simply to the third lot 
received from the binder. 








MAN AND NATURE IN MODERN OHIO’ 


by Pau B. SEARS 


Professor of Botany, Oberlin College 


My theme is law. It is a curious paradox that science, whose 
practitioners proudly boast that they take nothing for granted, 
rests upon faith. Science is, in fact, what our theological friends 
would call an act of faith. The faith to which I refer is a pro- 
found belief that the universe of our experience is a universe of 
law and order.” Without a conviction that the world of experi- 
ence must be consistent I doubt that anyone would have the cour- 
age to pursue the truth by painful step upon painful step. It 
takes courage and confidence for an accountant to tackle the an- 
alysis of a set of business transactions. If he were not sustained 
by his belief that there is a fundamental order in arithmetic, he 
could not go ahead. The natural scientist believes that what is 
true of the realm of numbers is true throughout the universe. 


Unfortunately, not many of us act as though the reign of law 
were universal. We are like bookkeepers whose records and 
additions are meticulous, but who fail to look behind each day’s 
transaction to examine the larger truths—to distinguish between 
income and depreciation and to see how the details fit into the 
whole enterprise. This comparison is almost literally exact. I 
have known many men, privileged to own a portion of the surface 
.of the State of Ohio, who took heavy returns from it and called 
them profits, when in fact these returns were destroying the capital 
value of their land. These returns were not profits, but pledges 
against the future. 


1This is an address given November 14, 1946, by Dr. Sears in the annual 
Lecture Series of the Ohio State Museum. 

2 The fact that many phenomena are so complex that statistical analysis must be 
used and probability invoked, does not invalidate this statement. 
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Such is, I think, the most serious criticism that can be lev- 
elcd against our age of applied science. We are guilty of using, 
with an almost diabolical cleverness, those laws of nature which 
suit our immediate ends, without attending to the broader prin- 
ciples which tell us which way we are heading. I propose to ex- 
amine some of these broader principles as they are exemplified in 
our own State. 


Ohio, as you know, contains roughly 40,000 square miles, 
or about 26,000,000 acres of surface. It is thus more than three 
times the size of Holland, or about the size of Holland, Belgium, 
and Denmark combined. Two of its boundaries, the Ohio River 
and Lake Erie, are natural. The remainder are straight, man- 
made lines, and across such lines the laws of the landscape operate 
without regard to our wishes. The problems of coal and of hill- 
farming and forestry in eastern Ohio we share with Pennsyl- 
vania. The problems of the grain belt, of cattle and hogs, extend, 
regardless of our western boundary, into Indiana and the states 
beyond. 


The topography of Ohio varies from the wet lake plain known 
as the Black Swamp of the northwest to the Alleghany foothills 
of our southeast. The mineral cover is as varied. Lime is lacking 
in the surface rocks of most of eastern Ohio and lime is vital to 
the nutrition of plants and animals. Much of the State is fortu- 
nately clad in a mantle of richly mixed glacial earth. Most of 
this was transformed into forest soil whose fertile black layer is 
dangerously thin and easily lost by erosion. Less than ten per 
cent of it consisted of the deeper black prairie soil. 


The average rainfall varies in irregular belts from 32 to 44 
inches per year, and fortunately the lesser rainfall is in the cooler 
north, where it is more efficient. Winter temperatures are more 
variable than those of summer, having an average range in Jan- 
uary from 24° to 34°. The frost-free growing season likewise 
varies greatly, being as little as 150 days in places, and as much as 
200 elsewhere. Roughly we may figure that a distance of fifteen 
miles, north and south, makes a difference of about one day in the 
advance of spring, or would, if it were not for the effects of Lake 
Erie. 
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The natural forest which once covered nine-tenths of the 
State was most varied too. We are still puzzled to account for 
the irregular pattern of beech-maple, oak-hickory, and oak-chest- 
nut, although the absence of limestone seems to account for the 
range of the chestnut. The ash-elm-maple forest of northwestern 
Ohio was a swamp forest. 


Such, in too brief a compass, are some of the broader natural 
features of our inland empire. When it was first entered for set- 
tlement after the Revolution its wealth in timber was incalculable. 
Springs abounded and waters flowed clear and uniform through- 
out most of the year. High water came in the spring, of course, 
but its damage was restricted by the universal cover of vegetation. 
In these waters fine food fish abounded and wild game was plen- 
tiful in the forests and prairies. Even the lordly bison lived in 
Ohio in the eighteenth century. The human population of Indians 
was, I am persuaded, as dense as it could be under a hunting 
economy with casual agriculture. There were, we think, about 
12,000 Indians in what is now the State—a population slightly 
greater than that of my native city of Bucyrus. To each inhabi- 
tant there was available an area of about four square miles. 


Cleared of forest, this land afforded an abundance of building 
material, but the hard hand labor of building enforced an economy 
of design which was beautiful in its simplicity—quite unlike the 
later obscenity which came with rapid machine processing. The 
virgin soil yielded stupendous crops—ioo bushels of corn, 60 of 
wheat, to the acre. The first orchards and vineyards bore mar- 
velous fruit, free from disease and insect pests. Today we poison 
our fruit and vegetable plots to protect them. It is true that 
many pests have come in from the Old World, but there are in- 
creasing indications that part of the trouble, at least, is due to 
what has happened to the soil, to native birds, and to the general 
balance of nature. What the cumulative effects of arsenic and 
heavy metals will be upon us and upon the soil is a subject we 
prefer to skip. 


We have removed the forest until only fifteen per cent of 
the area—some 3,500,000 acres—bears trees, and most of these 
are inferior. At least 5,000,000 acres should be forested—about 
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ove-fifth of the State—if it is to be put to the most economical 
use. Translated into its meaning for business, the annual output 
o! our 2,125 wood-using industrial plants amounts to almost $300,- 
000,Cc00, and we are obliged to import 80 per cent of the raw ma- 
terial for these industries. The annual freight bill alone runs into 
millions. Under proper forest management of all farm woodlots 
and commercial and public forests (if these were expanded to 
cover 5,000,000 acres as they should be) we would easily produce 
two-thirds of the raw material we need. 


It never occurred to any one to-save a single township of 
30 square miles—less than one one-thousandth of the area of the 
State of Ohio—to preserve its virgin timber. It never occurred 
to any one to place a single township under scientific forest man- 


agement which would have insured a permanent yield of fine 
lumber. 


In the 1880’s, with some 2,300 wood-using factories in Ohio, 
there was some agitation about the rising cost of raw material. 
The legislature appropriated $1,000—less than. 50 cents per fac- 
tory—hired an instructor at Ohio State University, and petitioned 
Congress to lower the import duty on lumber. — Had it been pos- 
sible to inaugurate even a mild forestry policy at that time— 
something half as good as the French, Germans, and Swedes were 
doing in the 1880’s—we would now be harvesting mature timber 
in abundance. Instead of growing trees in the interval, we con- 
tinued to cut them. When hard-surfaced roads came through, 
the cost was first assessed against the adjoining farms. Many a 
fine woodlot in the early 1900’s was cut to pay these taxes. Our 
foresters, devoted men, have had to struggle along with inade- 
quate funds and waste energy each biennium to justify the little 
they got. Please observe that I am not talking about trees sen- 
timentally, but about the raw material for a $300,000,000 industry. 


Surely our respect for law has failed us, not in the details, 
but as to the background. Every new device of applied mechanics, 
every discovery in the utilization of power and industrial design, 
is put to work in the harvesting and processing of lumber. But 
the inviolable principles of biological science, which govern the 
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growth of trees and the production of our raw material, we have 
failed to apply. 

I have said that much of our present forest is in poor condi- 
tion. Let us examine this statement as it refers to the largest 
aggregate area which is in forest—the farm woodlots of the State. 
These are of great importance because the farmer needs the lum- 
ber and income which they might produce, and so does industry. 
Yet the typical farm woodlot consists of cull trees, with no young 
trees under them. Such a woodlot is dead commercially and is 
dying biologically. The usual reason is that it is being used as 
livestock pasture—a form of use which nets not more than: $1.00 
per acre per year, as against a possible return of three to five 
times that amount under proper management. Coupled with this 
situation is the general neglect of pasture management throughout 
the State. The carrying capacity of permanent pastures in Ohio 
can readily ‘be doubled by proper fertilization and clipping, thus 
affording the best of grazing, and taking the load off the woodlot. 
Perhaps no single change in farming promises better returns than 


such a policy. Thus any permanent forestry program for Ohio 
cannot stop at the woodlot margin—it must carry over onto the 
rest of the farm. 


Let this introduce the question of soils. Soil is not, as we 
used naively to imagine, a mere chemical mixture of the things 
that plants must have. “It is a process, a set of conditions, physical, 
chemical, and biological, in which time is an important factor. 
The virgin fertility of Ohio soils was the product of countless 
generations of plant and animal activity. Both the work and the 
wastes of living organisms are essential to soil. Yet this past 
autumn I have seen the burning of straw, stubble, fence rows, and 
leaves on a grand scale. All of these substances, and more beside, 
are needed to maintain our soil in good condition. 


The population of Cleveland is about goo,oco. Figuring 
‘three acres per capita, these Clevelanders require the production 
from 2,700,000 acres per year for their subsistence. Cleveland 
burns its garbage, some 300 tons per day which, according to Wal- 
ter Pretzer, a professional gardener, is the equivalent in organic 
matter of the annual hay crop of a 300-acre farm. Mr. Pretzer is 
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interested because he and his fellow gardeners who help feed. 
Cleveland must now buy organic matter in the form of hay to 
maintain the fertility of their soil. They would much prefer the 
huimus which could be made*from garbage by a proper reduction 
plant. The establishment of such a plant would relieve some 
109,000 acres of the burden of growing hay for garden mulch 
and release them for growing food. 


Such a reduction plant, incidentally, would be able to sal- 
vage valuable fats and oils, over and above the organic fertilizer 
produced. A plant of this kind in Shelby County, Tennessee, is 
part of one of the finest prison farms in the country and last year 
returned a net profit to the county of $80,000. What kind of 
accounting is it, may I ask, which tolerates waste of potential fer- 
tilizer on such a scale? 


It is a difficult technical problem to estimate the depreciation 
of Ohio soils. The average estimate of thirty per cent is perhaps 
not too far off. We get some clue from the statement .of Dr. 


Robert, Salter, formerly of the Ohio Experiment Station, that the 
per acre yield, in spite of our greatly increased knowledge of 
disease and pest control, fertilizers, and plant breeding, is being 
maintained with difficulty. One may observe, as he travels about 
the State, the color of the plowed earth and note how often that 
of the pale subsoil is present, how seldom the dark color of the 
original rich surface. Again, one may converse with the owners 


of custom machinery and find what proportion of wheat fields 
yield thirty bushels per acre. or more, or how infrequently the 
original high yields are encountered. An observing veterinarian 
who serves a wide territory knows the amount of disease that 
can be traced to inadequate soil minerals. On one of my own 
farms, before our program of liming and pasture fertilization was 
well under way, we were troubled by poor lamb crops and by 
cannibal sows that ate not only their own young but the poultry. 
Since we have built up our soil these troubles no longer occur. I 
recently talked with a dairyman from Scotland who has 120 head 
of cattle and milks an average of 60 head on 240 acres. I asked 
him about minerals in stock food. His reply was, “We don’t 
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need them. We put minerals into the soil and they are in the 
grass and hay.” 


We have come to admit that the soil of eastern and southern 
Ohio is badly eroded and must be restored. There the interest in 
soil conservation districts is active. But tragically we refuse to 
see that erosion has levied its toll on the best farm lands of north- 
ern and western Ohio, and so the waste goes .on. Perhaps the 
costliest example of this is to be found in the rich Black Swamp 
area of northwestern Ohio. In this, the last part of Ohio to be 
cleared and settled, the land is black and level. Great drainage 
ditches have been constructed to remove the surplus water. Here 
corn and sugar beets thrive. But each straight ditch is an active 
focus of erosion, and every rain carries a heavy burden of silt 
out into adjacent Lake Erie. Here it forms an opaque blanket 
for a distance of three or four miles offshore, and when it set- 
tles, the character of the lake bottom, once so favorable to the 
spawning of valuable food fishes, is completely altered. In this 
particular event we see an interference with nature which reacts 
upon two great industries, fishing and farming, to the ultimate 
detriment of both. Such erosion is less spectacular than that which 
has impoverished the hill farms to the south and east. It is like 
a disease whose visible symptoms are so mild that they are disre- 
garded—deadlier perhaps in the end than one whose onset is her- 
alded by a good honest bellyache. 


It has been my privilege for some months to sit as a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Commission on Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources. I think it is betraying no secrets to say that this is the 
old Fish and Game Commission, reorganized and rechristened. 
Its primary function still remains the restoration of fish and wild- 
life. But the very fact that its name has been changed is im- 
portant. The sportsmen who finance its operation to the tune of 
$1,500,000 a year have come to realize that better hunting and 
fishing cannot be brought about by any direct attack which ignores 
the other natural resources. Fundamentally our problem on: the 
Commission is to encourage better practices of land and water use 
within the State. Fish and wildlife will be restored only as fast 
as we restore suitable living conditions for them. Game farms and 
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hatcheries can produce young animals in any quantities, but there- 
afier comes the problem of survival. The land upon which game 
mist grow to maturity belongs mainly to the farmers of Ohio, and 
the streams in which fish must live flow through their farms and 
past municipalities. 


Much can be done directly for fishing through the building 
of lakes and ponds which will also control floods and augment 
water supplies. Much is being done along this line, but it does 
not solve the problem of our streams. Unless these are kept ciear 
of poisons and sewage we may as well write them off for fishing 
purposes. And unless industry and municipalities are willing to 
cooperate in keeping these streams clear, the task will be extremely 
difficult. There is growing talk of compulsory legislation and a 
surprising amount of pressure back of this talk. For myself, I 
would much prefer the slower, more effective process of getting 
the cooperation of those who now offend. I am certain that they 
will not lose thereby, for clean water is a prime asset, civic 
and industrial. At least some of the industrial wastes can be 
profitably reclaimed. In any long-time or permanent economy 
the sewage wastes should be salvaged rather than thrown into 
streams, for they contain stuff that ought to go back upon the 
land where it is sorely needed. Farm silt is likewise a source 
of damage to these streams. Here the idea of compulsion seems, 
if anything, less advisable than in the instance of city and indus- 
trial wastes. Even if it were possible to compel the farmer to 
conserve his land, which I doubt, it would be a tragedy to meddle 
with his traditional self-respect. Though the progress is slow, 
I am encouraged to see what gains have been made in improving 
the standards of American farm practice through education and 
the appeal to enlightened self-interest. It is increasingly true, I 
believe, that proper soil conservation is becoming an economic 
necessity to the farmer who would remain in business. If pressure 
is needed, let it be exerted upon those who own farms but neg- 
lect them, leaving their operation to tenants who have inadequate 
knowledge, skill, finances, and inducement to do a really good job. 
It is upon such farms that the worst mischief occurs and the num- 
ber of them makes an impressive total, 
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The relation between wildlife and farming is not a simple 
one. If there is to be wildlife, other than on private preserves 
and public lands, the farmer must provide habitat, shelter, and 
food. Except for his own casual hunting, this seems to be a labor 
of love, in return for which he runs the risk of having his fences 
broken down and his livestock frightened, if not injured. Since 
farmers actually own the greatest portion of the surface area of 
the State, the basic problem of wildlife restoration on any scale 
that will satisfy the buyers of hunting licenses seems clear. Is it 
“possible to reconcile the encouragement of wildlife with the self- 
interest of those who practice agriculture? Do the conditions of 
habitat which are necessary for wildlife help or hinder farming ? 
This I must confess is a difficult question to answer. _ We do know 
that fertile soil is needed for both. But we need much more 
knowledge than we now have. We need research extending over 
long periods of time, not subject to interruption by changes in 
personnel and financial support. We need research rather pro- 
foundly planned by mature and competent scientific minds, or 
younger minds with unusual scientific insight. 


It is safe to assume that the increase of protected farm wood- 
lots, of the type which will produce a maximum income from 
timber, will also benefit wildlife greatly. But elsewhere on the 


farm traditional good practice means such thorough utilization of 
land as to leave little room for game. Alfalfa must be mowed 
when ready, regardless of nesting pheasants. The best possi- 
bility, it seems to me, lies in fence-row studies. In this, Ohio has 
made a good beginning, but the work needs to be followed up. 
The average square mile of Ohio farm land contains not less 
than ten linear miles of fence row, generally more. Is it, from the 


cold view of farm income, actually the best economy to have these 
fence rows clean and free from shrubs, vines, and herbs? Or 
are there possible benefits to the adjacent fields which will out- 
weigh the inconvenience and loss of space of a living fence row? 
Although the answer is not likely to be the same for all types of 
farms, nor in the various regions, I surmise that there are great 
benefits to be derived from such fence rows. But we must be 
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alle to answer definitely and honestly before we can encourage the 
farmer to make this concession to the sportsman. 


I have reserved the question of underground water until the 
last. We are all acquainted with the essential fact that the water 
table of Ohio has been falling at an alarming rate. Good wells at 
reasonable depth are increasingly hard to get because too little of 
our rainfall soaks into the ground. In numerous counties farmers 
are obliged to buy and haul water at great expense to themselves, 
while the quality of municipal drinking water in many places is 
so bad that it should alarm the W. C. T. U. 


The causes of decreased underground water are several. 
Certainly the removal of forest with its absorbent leafmold is one. 
Our system of highways—a rectangular network of water- 
courses superimposed upon the old natural drainage pattern is 
another and most serious one. Texas has met this problem by the 
use of broad, shallow, grassed drainage ways along the roads and 
by diverting highway drainage back into the fields. But Texas has 
a great deal of space in which to experiment. Perhaps the 
most serious factor, at least in my part of Ohio, is the gradual 
hardening of the land through failure to return to it sufficient 
organic matter. This is the opinion of Dr. Wilber Stout, former 
State Geologist, and my observations confirm it. I know of two 
farms, at least, on which the water table has apparently been raised 
by a reform in operations and perhaps this will happen else- 
where with the spread of soil conserving methods. 


Of one thing we may be certain. However we may improve 


the techniques of land use and management, the principles are 


already clear. The standards towards which we must work are 
those which are exemplified in the natural landscape, by natural 
communities of plants and animals. Those communities work for- 
ever towards a condition of the most efficient use of material and 
energy and toward the maximum abundance of life possible under 
the given conditions of climate and terrain. Waste is surprisingiy 
minimized and the generations of plants and animals leave the 
world behind them, as a good farmer and citizen should, the better 
for their having lived in it. 





JOSEPH B. FORAKER AND THE STANDARD OIL 
CHARGES’ 


by Eart R. Beck 


Instructor in History, Ohio State University 


In 1908 Joseph LBenson Foraker, then serving his second 
term in the United States Senate, was one of the outstanding 
figures in politics in the nation. Foraker had won national notice 
for his aggressive, uncompromising fight against the Hepburn 
Rate Bill of 1906 and for his strident attacks upon the executive 
action of President Theodore Roosevelt which led to the discharge 
without honor of a battalion of Negro soldiers involved in a shoot- 
ing affray at Brownsv'lle, Texas. The latter issue aroused the. 
personal ire of the President and he and Foraker had met in a 
heated discussion at the Gridiron Dinner of 1907. To these diffi- 
culties between the two men was shortly to be added a further 
cause for rancor, the opposition of. Roosevelt' to Foraker’s presi- 
dential aspirations. 


During Foraker’s long career in politics his pathway to a 
presidential nomination by the Republican Party was constantly 
blocked by superior claims for recognition upon the part of some 
other Ohio statesman. Thus in 1884 and 1888 it was John Sher- 
man who demanded the solid vote of the Ohio delegation at the 
Republican National Convention as a guerdon for thirty years of 
faithful service. In 1892, 1896, and 1900 William McKinley, Jr., 
came to the fore, receiving Ohio’s vote in 1892 in an effort to avert 
the renomination of Benjamin Harrison and in the two succeeding 
campaigns as the result of a political compromise with the Foraker 
forces. In 1903 Mark Hanna was considered the great man of 
politics in the Buckeye State and Foraker averted his possible 
nomination for the 1904 campaign only by springing to the staunch 


1 This article is based largely upon the author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
written at the Ohio State University, 1942. 
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dc fense of Theodore Roosevelt. Now, in 1908, Sherman, Mc- 
Kinley, and Hanna were gone. Foraker remained as the last of 
the “old guard.” Twenty-five years of faithful Republicanism . 
were behind him. It seemed as if at last he might receive the 
coveted honor of recognition as “Ohio’s favorite son.” But once 
again a Buckeye competitor appeared to frustrate his: hopes and 
to participate in his ejection from public life in complete disgrace. 
This new rival was the favorite of the White House, William 
Howard Taft. 


Nevertheless, Foraker’s failure to obtain the presidential 
nomination in 1908 is not to be laid entirely at the door of the 
burly Secretary of War. Foraker had left behind him a long 
series of factional conflicts with his fellow Republicans of the 
Buckeye State.. And in the vital period preceding this last effort 
to attain the highest political distinction of the country, Foraker 
added to his list of opponents the names of Myron T. Herrick, 
whose renomination to the governorship he opposed in 1904;* 
George B. Cox, who had been won to Herrick by the Governor’s 
favorable attitude to Cox’s supporters, the liquor dealers of south- 
-ern Ohio » Theodore E. Burton, who coveted Foraker’s seat in the 
Senate ;* and Harry M. Daugherty, who was vying with Foraker 
for political influence in the State.” In addition the Scripps- 
McRae newspapers and the newspapers of R. F. Wolfe of Colum- 
bus had developed a settled antagonism to the Senator... And, 
although Foraker was to forge an alliance with the political ma- 
chine of Junior Sertator Charles Dick, the strength of the opposi- 
tion forces eventually proved decisive." 


7 


2Discussion of the points at issue between Foraker and Herrick are revealed in 
letters of Foraker to J. P. Bradbury of Pomeroy, Ohio, February 24, 1904, to Thomas H. 
Tracey of Toledo, March 6, 1904, to W. S. Cappeller of Mansfield, November 9, 1904. 
Manuscript copies of all letters are in the library of the Historical and Philosophical 
Society, Cincinnati, unless otherwise stated. 

3 W. S. Cappeller to Foraker, January 19, 1905; C. H. Grosvenor to Foraker, 
May 21, 1905; Foraker to John A. Sleicher, President of the Judge Company, August 29, 
1905. 


4 Foraker to C. H. Grosvenor, September 6, 1906. 
5 Ibid. 


6 Foraker to Clarence Brown of Toledo, January 5, 1907. Foraker to C. H. 
Grosvenor, September 6, 1906, to C. H. Galbreath, October 31, 1906. See also Foraker’s 
Notes of a Busy Life (Cincinnati, 1916), II, 380. _ 

7 New York Times, February 4, 1907. This clipping and many of the others 
cited may be found conveniently by reference to the Scrapbook Collection which Mrs. 
Julia B. Foraker, the wife of the Senator, kept and which is owned by the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus. There are 21 large volumes of clip- 
pings from a wide variety of newspapers and periodicals, the clippings reflecting adverse 
as well as favorable comment. 
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Foraker lost his best opportunity to obtain Ohio’s endorse- 
nient of his candidacy when he failed to seek that action at the 
State Republican Convention in Dayton in 1906. Dick’s political 
machine controlled this assembly of the party and Foraker could 
have had the endorsement if he had requested it.” Foraker, how- 
ever, chose to avoid the weakness of a campaign launched so long 
before the meeting of the National Convention. But the follow- 
ing year saw the entry of Taft into open competition for the pres- 
idential nomination, Taft’s relatives and President Roosevelt join- 
ing to break down Taft’s reluctance to launch a candidacy for 
the presidential office. Foraker’s announcement of his candidacy 
followed a few days on the heels of Taft’s action and the stakes 
were set by both candidates as “all or nothing,” with the Senator- 
ship consituting a source of contention along with the presidential 
nomination.” . 


On his side Taft had many sources of strength. His can- 
didacy derived greatest prestige from the full approval accorded it 
by President Roosevelt. In January 1907 Representative Nich- 
olas Longworth of Cincinnati declared that the President would 
not seek a third term, but that the executive was determined that 
his successor should not be a “‘reactionary”’—he must be a man 
who could carry on the Roosevelt policies.” Taft’s shrewd 
brother, Charles, editor of the Cincinnati Times-Star, lost no time 
in taking advantage of the opening made by Longworth. “This is 
a direct contest,” proclaimed the editor, “between the friends of 
the administration of President Roosevelt and his opponents.” 
Taft’s effort to align himself with the President were aided by 
warnings from the White House of a “rich man’s conspiracy” to 
prevent the continuance of Rooseveltism with Foraker as a prom- 
inent suspect.” The principal exhibit in regard to Foraker’s anti- 


8 See Foraker’s interview in Cincinnati Enquirer, August 27, 1906, republished in 
Speeches of J. B. Foraker-(n. t. p., Cincinnati?, 1917?), V, 11-24; Cincinnati Enquirer, 
September 12, 1906; Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, September 13, 1906; Telegram of 
J. B. Foraker, Jr., to Mrs. Foraker, September 12, 1906; in Mrs. Foraker’s Scrapbooks, 
VI; Notes, II, 376-377. 

® Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, March 26, 1907; Washington Evening Star, 
March 27, 1907; New York Herald, March 28, 1907. 

10 Cincinnati Enquirer, Janu 26, 1907. 

11 Cincinnati Times-Star, March 30, 1907. 

12 Anon., “A Review of the World— Foraker’s Fight Against Taft,” in Current 
Literature, XLII (May 1907), 469-471 
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Rooseveltism was, of course, his fight on the Hepburn. Rate Bill, 
to which measure Taft had shown consistent favor. 


Foraker’s weapons against Taft were not inconsiderable. 
Roosevelt’s advocacy of Taft’s nomination was denounced as 
“Presidential Interference in Our Ohio Politics” and portrayed 
in one instance as designed to destroy both Foraker and Taft so 
that Roosevelt might launch a third term candidacy.” Foraker 
continued to defend his position on the Hepburn Rate Bill, assert- 
ing that this act had weakened the effect of the Elkins Law by 
imposing imprisonment as a penalty for violations, a punishment 
which courts were reluctant to prescribe. And the insertion of 
the word “knowingly” with respect to violations of the Hepburn 
Law, stated the Senator, was an emendation which would have 
saved the Standard Oil Company the heavy fine it had to pay 
under the original Elkins Law.“ To this justification of his own 
action with respect to the Hepburn Bill Foraker added a strong 
assault upon Taft’s tariff revision views, knowing that protec- 
tionist sentiment was still very strong in Ohio in spite of the advent 
of Rooseveltism.” Moreover, Foraker had available a reputation 
as a fighter in politics, as a man of courage. Under the caption, 
“The Greatest Bulldog in American Politics,” one writer indi- 
cated that during his entire career Foraker “has always been ‘the 
man on horseback,’ always militant, always with red spurs, always 
erect and martial‘and splashed with mud.” And last but not least 
Foraker had at his disposal oratorical powers of the highest order. 
Had there been a regular state party convention in 1907, Foraker 
might well have swept the meeting as he had the year before and 
might have gone to the National Convention with a large number 
of Ohio votes. But it was at this time that Ohio dispensed with 
“off-year” elections for state officials and hence there was no 
state-wide convention in 1907. The only state-wide party organ- 
ization in existence during that year was the State Central Com- 
mittee, whose action was to spell defeat to Foraker’s hopes. 


13J. H. Woodward, ‘The President in Ohio Politics,” in Saxby’s Magazine, 

XVIII (1907), 49-51; Marion Daily Star, May 18, 1907, editorial (W. G. Harding). 

14 Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, August 21, 1907. 

15 American Economist, July 26, 1907; Cincinnati Enquirer, August 2, 1907. 

16 Anon., ‘The Greatest Bulldog in American Politics,’’ in Current Literature, 
XLII (May 1907), 506-508; cf. Samuel G. Blythe, ‘Taft and Foraker,” in Saturday 
Evening Post, May 11, 1907; Anon., ““Who’s Who and Why,” in Saturday Evening Post, 
February 16, 1907. 
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This State Central Committee had been chosen by the Dayton 
Convention of 1906 and consisted of 21 members, one from each 
congressional district. Its duties were simply those of dealing with 
routine party business until the call for the next state convention. 
There was, accordingly, believed Foraker, no authority vested in 
this committee to declare the party will on presidential candidacies. 
When the Senator learned, in July 1907, that the committee pro- 
posed to endorse Taft as Ohio’s candidate for the presidency, he 
made public protest, but in vain. The committee met and Taft 
was endorsed. Strangely enough, however, this position favor- 
able to Taft was taken at the specific behest of George B. Cox of 
Cincinnati, who had been vigorously denounced by Taft in 1905 
as a political boss.” The probable explanation of Cox’s favor for 
Taft at this time lies in the boss’s recognition of editorial support 
by the candidate’s brother.” In any event the loss of Cox’s sup- 
port was a bitter and unexpected blow to Foraker, for the Sen- 
ator well knew the power of the political combine which the munic- 
ipal boss had constructed. Later, Foraker was to declare that Taft 
owed his nomination to Cox more than to any other single individ- 
ual, because by his efforts Taft. was given almost a solid Ohio 
delegation at the Republican National Convention.” 


In spite of the endorsement of Taft by the State Central 
Committee Foraker remained in the race for presidential nomina- 
tion. He was endorsed in turn by the Ohio Republican League 
with Warren G. Harding as the outstanding figure at the meeting.” 
But the Foraker candidacy had been from the beginning a rather 
hopeless one, and the action. of the State Central Committee as- 
sured his rejection in Ohio. Even Harding deserted the Foraker 
standard early in 1908 and recommended the nomination of 
Taft." At the Republican National Convention Foraker received 
only four votes from Ohio and a total of sixteen from the entire 
country. There were some efforts upon the part of Charles W. 
Fairbanks, Philander C. Knox, Joseph G. Cannon, and Foraker to 
ume to C. B. McCoy, July 29, 1907, in Speeches, V, 504-510; Notes, II, 

a Noe sean Foraker,” loc. cit. 

20 Cincinnati Enquirer, November 21 and 30, 1907; proceedings in Speeches, V, 


584-596. 
*1 Notes, II, 393. 
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unite to head off Taft’s nomination, but this was in vain.” Taft 
received 702 votes from a total of 979 and was thereafter nom- 
inated unanimously. 


During the summer of 1908, following Taft’s nomination for 
the presidency, Foraker continued to be openly unenthusiastic 
about his candidacy. The Republican nominee deemed the Sena- 
tor’s lukewarmness a serious hindrance to the progress of his cam- 
paign. Finally in July Taft appealed to Nelson W. Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, conservative captain of the party, to bring influence 
upon Foraker to be more discreet in opposing the Roosevelt poli- 
cies, which Taft considered “our whole stock of trade in this cam- 
paign.” Heeding the candidate’s plea, Aldrich wrote to Foraker 
and entreated him to take an important part in the campaign, leav- 
ing the settlement of differences between the President and himself 
‘o the verdict of history. Subsequent to this letter of Aldrich, 
Foraker made several speeches in behalf of Taft, appearing with 
him in “love-feast” at Toledo on September 2 and concluding 
arrangements shortly thereafter to act as chairman of a Taft meet- 
ing at Music Hall in Cincinnati on September 22 at which Taft 
was to deliver the principal address.“ Although Taft assured 
Roosevelt that no bargain had been made with Foraker, he in- 
formed another associate that Foraker’s aid might be valuable 
with the Negro vote and the Grand Army of the Republic ele- 
ment.” Undoubtedly Taft would have allowed Foraker to fill the 
engagement at Cincinnati if the Standard Oil disclosures had not 
- intervened. 


At this point, however, events took a most unexpected turn. 
Every assault upon Foraker before this time had been directed 
against his political convictions rather than against his personal 
integrity. On September 17, 1908, a frontal attack upon the 
Senator’s character as a public servant was launched by one of the 
most enigmatic personalities in American history, William Ran- 


22 James E. Watson, As I Knew Them (Indianapolis, cl1936), 125. 

23 Taft to Aldrich, July 12, 1908; Aldrich to Foraker, August 21, 1908, cited by 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Nelson W. Aldrich. A Leader in American Politics 
(New York, 930), 

24 Notes, II, 395; ‘Anon., “The Love-Feast in Ohio,” in Literary Digest, XXXVII 
Copeeaie 19, 1908), 376-377. 
Taft to Roosevelt, September 4, 1908, to W. R. Nelson, September 4, 1908, 
cited a Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of William Howard Taft. A Biography 
(New York, cl1939), I, 371. 
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dolph Hearst. Hearst’s career had marked the popularization of 
yellow journalism to a degree which shocked respectable citizens. 
After defeating Pulitzer in the campaign for sensational news 
stories which preceded the Spanish-American War, Hearst was 
the recognized’ champion of the art of exploiting public and private 
scandal to boost newspaper circulation. When mere editorializing 
upon political affairs palled upon him, Hearst entered the radical 
wing of the Democratic Party and was elected to Congress in 
1902. While in Congress, Hearst was candidate for Mayor of 
New York City in 1905 and for Governor of New York the 
following year. By 1908 the New York editor had repudiated 
the regular political parties and placed himself among the leader- 
ship of a third party, the “Independence League,” dedicated to 
political-reform. Accordingly, it was possible for Hearst, while 
speaking for Thomas L. Higsen, the presidential candidate of the 
Independence League, to attack both Democrats and Republicans 
in his exposé of the influence of the Standard Oil upon politics 
and to declare that both of the old parties were hopelessly cor- 
rupt and inextricably enmeshed in the toils of self-aggrandizing 
corporations.” Hearst’s denunciations of the leaders of the old 
parties rendered him worthy of the appellative, “the last of the 
Muckrakers,” but in the Standard Oil revelations as in other of 
his efforts in: the realm of exposure, Hearst differed from the 
reputable muckrakers in his substitution of imagination and mere 
assertion for documentary evidence and tireless research.” 


Hearst’s first presentation of charges against Foraker was in 
full consonance with the style of journalism which he had devel- 


oped. To his Columbus auditors the New York editor proclaimed 


with dramatic effect his intention to disclose astounding infor- 
mation : 


I am not here to amuse you and entertain you with oratory, but I am 
here to present to you as patriotic American citizens some facts that should 
startle and alarm you and arouse you to a fitting sense of the genuine danger 
that threatens our republic. 


2% For a general account of Hearst’s career see John K. Winkler, W. R. Hearst, 
An American Phenomenon (New York, 1928); Ferdinand Lundberg, Imperial Hearst, A 
Social Biography (New York, cl1936); Oliver Carlson and Ernest Bates, Hearst, Lord 
of San Simeon (New York, 1936). 

27 Carlson and Bates, op. cit., 164. 
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I am not here either with empty assertions but with legal evidence 
and documentary proof. I ask you to rally to your country’s needs, to 
rescue your country from the greatest danger that can threaten a republic— 
the danger that is within the gates—the corrupting power of unscrupulous 
and criminal wealth. 


I am now going to read copies of letters written by Mr. John Arch- 
bold, chief agent of the Standard Oil, an intimate personal representative of 
Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Rogers. These letters have been given me by a 
gentleman who has intimate association with this giant of corruption, the 
Standard Oil, but whose name I may not divulge lest he be subjected to 
the persecution of this monopoly.” 


Hearst then proceeded to read six letters addressed to Foraker 
and signed “John D. Archbold.” Two of these epistles, dated 
March 27 and April 17, 1900, referred to monetary payments to 
Foraker of $15,000 and $14,500 respectively. Two others, writ- 
ten during February and March 1go0o, pointed out objectionable 
legislation against which Archbold requested Foraker’s influence, 
the bills in question being later identified as proposals advanced in 
the Ohio General Assembly. The remaining two items of cor- 
respondence dealt with individuals. On December 19, 1902, the 
corporation vice-president had solicited Foraker’s support for the 
candidacy of Judge Jacob Burket for reelection to the Ohio Su- 
preme Court and on March 20, 1903, had requested the Senator’s 
opposition to the candidacy of Smith Bennett for the Ohio attor- 
ney generalship.” 


The effect of these letters was dynamic. The Columbus 
audience did not applaud or cheer, but remained quiet as if 
stunned. The newspapers, however, reacted more vigorously. 
The sensation was emblazoned in the headlines of the papers ap- 
pearing the following morning, and Hearst found a small army 
of reporters awaiting him when he arrived for his next evening’s 
engagement at St. Louis.” 


The close time sequence between the letters read by Hearst 
which referred to monetary payments and those which directed 


attention to objectionable legislation naturally created the impres- 


8 Ibid., 166-167. 
29 Ibid., 167. 
% Winkler, op. cit., 232. 
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sion that Foraker was paid by the Standard Oil to watch over its 
interests in politics. This impression Foraker sought immediately 
io offset by a statement hastily prepared and given out to the 
newspapers on the afternoon of the same day on which had ap- 
peared the reports of Hearst’s Columbus speech. Although he did 
not recall the specific letters which the New York editor had 
read, stated Foraker, it was quite probable that they were bona 
fide, for he had been employed at the time when they were written 
in a legal capacity for the Standard Oil corporation. It was not 
at that time, he asserted, considered discreditable to be an attorney 
for such a corporation. He had not sought to conceal his em- 
ployment, for he was proud of the honor accorded by a retainer 
in such an important capacity. This employment, continued For- 
aker, had been concluded before the expiration of his first term 
in the Senate and had not been renewed at any subsequent time. 
Nor had he, the Senator stated, had any employment which had 
reference to matters pending in Congress or in which the federal 
government had any interest.” 


Speaking at St. Louis the following night, Hearst made fur- 
ther revelations of Foraker’s connection with the Standard Oil 
Company. The editor admitted that Foraker’s statement was “a 
good answer” to the letters which he had read previously, but 
asserted that the Senator would have denied the whole affair if 
he had known the full extent of the letters in Hearst’s possession. 
The orator for the Independence League then read one letter from 
Archbold to Foraker dated January 27, 1902, which mentioned a 
payment to the latter of $50,000 and another, dated February 25 
of the same year, which protested against a “vicious” anti-trust 
bill introduced in the Senate. The juxtaposition of the two implied 
a causal connection between the receipt of the money and the 
action against undesirable legislation, an implication reinforced 
by Hearst’s statement that Foraker’s defense failed to convince 
him that the correspondence had nothing to do with legislation 
before the Senate.” 


Again Foraker drafted a complete answer to Hearst’s allega- 


31 Notes, II, 329. 
32 Ibid., 329-330; Cincinnati Enquirer, September 19, 1908. 
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tions and released it in time for publication in the afternoon papers. 
The payment of $50,000 mentioned in Archbold’s letter had not, 
he asserted, been a payment to his personal credit at all. On the 
contrary, it had been a loan advanced for the purchase of the 
Ohio State Journal as a party organ. The proposed purchase of 
the Journal had not been consummated, and Foraker had returned 
the entire sum to Archbold. As for the message concerning legis- 
lation before the Senate, this appeal had not been connected with 
any pecuniary payment of the corporation and had only the status 
of a letter written by any private citizen. Neither the Standard 
Oil nor any other corporation, asseverated Foraker, had ever paid 
him a cent on account of the attitude which it wished him to take 
in regard to any proposed legislation.” 


Up to this point Foraker had furnished a legitimate reason 
for each payment of money made to him by Standard Oil. AI- 
though his remarks with regard to the legislation referred to in 
Archbold’s letters were not completely convincing, his defense 
as a whole was sufficiently well constructed and seemingly frank 
and straightforward enough to have caused impartial observers to 
withhold judgment until Hearst had completed his exposures and 
Foraker had finished his replies. But many of Foraker’s contem- 
poraries were unwilling to wait for explanations or to examine 
them carefully when they did appear. Outstanding among those 
who reached a conclusion by the time Hearst made his second 
speech was Theodore Roosevelt. 


Roosevelt’s verdict of “guilty” was reached by the day fol- 
lowing the appearance of reports of Hearst’s Columbus speech, 
and the President lost no time in confiding his judgment to his 
friends. To the scholarly Massachusetts Senator, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the President wrote, “Those revelations about Foraker are 
very ugly. They of course show, what everyone on the inside 
knew, that Foraker was not really influenced in the least by any 
feeling for the Negro, but that he acted as the agent for the cor- 


33 Notes, II, 331-332; Subcommittee of the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
United States Senate, Sixty-Second Congress, Campaign Contributions. Testimony 
° 1312-1313 (Hereafter this document will be referred to as Clapp Committee 
Investigations in accordance with name of the chairman of the committee, Moses E. 
Clapp of Minnesota.) 
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rs. porations.”“ To Taft he declared that the Hearst letters re- 
ot, vealed “the purchase of the United States Senator to do the will 
o of the Standard Oil Company” and averred that if he were run- 
1€ 


ning for President, he would decline to appear upon the platform 
of with Foraker. ‘I would have it understood in detail,’ Roosevelt 





ed informed his favorite, 
= what is the exact fact, namely, that Foraker’s separation from you and 
th from me has been due not in the least to a difference of opinion on the 
US Negro question, which was merely a pretense, but to the fact that he was 
rd the attorney of the corporations, their hired representative in public life, 
id and that therefore he naturally and inevitably opposed us in every way. 
ke ... I think it is essential, if the bad effect upon the canvass of these dis- 
closures is to be obviated, that we should show unmistakably how com- 
pletely loose from us Mr. Foraker is. If this is not shown affirmatively 
yn there is danger that the people will not see it and will simply think that 
I. all Republicans are tarred with the same brush.” 
in In this hasty judgment by Roosevelt two motives weré dominant. 
- The President was a shrewd politician and knew well how to 
ik gauge the temper of public feeling. He realized that the public 
tO formed its convictions upon headlines, that it would never pause 
d to read explanations or extenuations once Foraker had admitted 
1- the authenticity of the Hearst letters. It was therefore essential 
€ to free the party of the incubus of an unpopular and discredited 
e leader. But it is impossible to avoid the conyiction that Roose- 
d velt pounced upon the Hearst charges as a complete vindication 
of his own actions in the Brownsville affair. The President's 
" statement that Foraker’s opposition in the Brownsville matter had 
been due to corporate affiliations did not change one whit the 
. weight of the arguments advanced by the Senator against Roose- 
4 velt’s action. It would, however, create in the popular mind the 
“ impression that Foraker’s criticism had been a matter trumped up 
to discredit the President. Roosevelt was anxious, therefore, to 
make the most of the Hearst disclosures. 
| Taft’s position was not so simple as that of his political 
: mentor. Only two weeks before, he had engaged in an exchange 
; 4 Roosevelt to Lodge, September 19, 1908; Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
e eV from the Correspondence of ... , 1884-1918 (New York, 1925), 


35 Roosevelt to Taft, September 19, 1908, cited by Mark Sullivan, Our Times. 
The United States, 1900-1925 (New York, 1926-35), II, 224. 
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of reconciliation greetings with Foraker and had announced that 
he would make use of Foraker’s assistance in the campaign. 
Moreover, a long debt of gratitude to Foraker was charged up 
against Taft. Foraker had appointed him to his first public office 
as judge on the Superior Court of Cincinnati, had recommended 
him to the Supreme Court in 1889, had heartily approved McKin- 
ley’s proposal to make him Governor of the Philippines, and had 
defended him against senatorial attacks upon his management of 
affairs in the Islands. But that gratitude obligated Taft to condone 
corruption in public service no one would contend. And on the 
same day on which Roosevelt suggested that Taft refuse to appear 
with Foraker, the nominee replied that he, too, was convinced that 
the Senator had deviated from the course of rectitude in office.” 


Nevertheless it might be remarked that Taft was very quick 
to accept the statments of Hearst, whom he had characterized in 
1906 with such words as “dealer in filth,” “hideous product of yel- 
low journalism,” and “immoral monstrosity.”” - Foraker believed 
afterwards that Taft must have become convinced of his innocence 
or he could not have accorded his former antagonist the respect 
which he displayed towards him in later years.” In 1908, how- 
ever, Taft was a presidential candidate and his whole stock in 
trade was opposition to the corporations. He did not dare 
take chances with public opinion. Accordingly on Septem- 
ber 20 the Republican nominee made it known to Murray Crane, 
Foraker’s manager during the contest for the presidential nom- 
ination, that it would be embarrassing for him to appear on the 
same platform with Foraker. The latter immediately withdrew 
from his scheduled engagement at Music Hall in Cincinnati two 
days later and cancelled other speaking arrangements. If the ~ 
meeting at Cincinnati had been carried out as scheduled, Foraker 
was to have been allowed to speak last in order to present a de- 
fense of his career against the Hearst charges.” 


Taft’s gentle method of eliminating Foraker from the Cin- 
cinnati engagement was not at all satisfactory to Roosevelt. “He 


36 Pringle, op. cit., I, 372 
37 Taft to Elihu Root, November 10, 1906, in ibid., 319. 
38 Notes, II, 348. 

39 Cincinnati Enquirer, September 20, 1908. 
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ought to throw Foraker over with a bump,” declared the President. 
“IT have decided to put a little vim into the campaign by making 


9940 


a publication of my own.” The fruit of this decision was an 
interview released from Oyster Bay, New York, September 21. 
Commenting on the Hearst letters, Roosevelt declared: 


Senator Foraker has been a leader among those members of Con- 
gress of both parties who have resolutely opposed the great policies of 
international [internal?] reform for which the Administration has made 
itself responsible. His attitude has been that of certain other public men, 
notably . . . Governor Haskell of Oklahoma. 


There is a striking difference in one respect, however, in the present 
positions of Governor Haskell and Senator Foraker. Governor Haskell 
stands high in the councils ofr [sic] Mr. Bryan. . . . Senator Foraker 
represents only the forces which, in embittered fashion, fought the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Taft, and which were definitely deprived of power within the 
Republican party when Mr. Taft was nominated. 


... The great and sinister moneyed interests, which have shown such 
hostility to the Administration and now to Mr. Taft, have grown to oppose 
the Administration on various matters not connected with those which 
mark the real point of difference. 


For instance, the entire agitation over Brownsville was, in large 
part, not a genuine agitation on behalf of the colored man at all, but merely 
one phase of the effort by the representatives of certain law-defying cor- 
porations to bring discredit upon the Administration because it was seeking 
to cut out the evils connected, not only with the corrupt use of wealth, but 
especially with the corrupt alliance between certain business men of large 
fortunes and certain politicians of great office... . 


Mr. Taft has been nominated for the very reason that he is the anti- 
thesis of the forces that were responsible for Mr. Foraker. 


To bolster his statement that nominee Taft had been consistently 
opposed to Foraker as a matter of political principle, the President 
quoted a letter written by the candidate during July 1907 to “a 
friend in Ohio, prominent in Ohio politics.” In this communica- 
tion Taft had repelled a suggestion of a compromise with Foraker 
by which Foraker would withdraw his own presidential candidacy 
and assist Taft to a nomination if Taft would agree to support 
Foraker’s reelection to the Senate. Taft had stated in the letter 





that his refusal was due to the fact that Foraker had “opposed 
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the vital policies and principles of the Administration” and. had 
employed “without scruple, a blind race prejudice to accomplish 
his main purpose.” 


Roosevelt’s obloquy of Foraker was received in many quar- 
ters as interference in a task which Taft himself should have 
assumed. As the President’s aide explained, ‘“Mr. Roosevelt gets 
the credit of ‘butting in,’ but the fact is that Mr. Taft made the 
appeal to Mr. Roosevelt to help his cause. Mr. Taft did not want 
the odium of expelling Foraker from the Republican ranks and 
nothing would give the President more pleasure.”” Taft’s only 
commentary upon Roosevelt’s interview was the statement that he 
could not indulge in abuse of Foraker because “I will not strike a 
man when he is down.” 


But Foraker was not yet ready to admit that he was “down.” 
In an extended statement on September 26, which resembled a 
legal brief for a complicated case in court, the Senator complained 
that Roosevelt had accepted Hearst’s charges as fully proved as 
soon as made without waiting for an explanation or accepting the 
explanation when offered. Foraker followed this charge of hasty 
judgment upon the part of Roosevelt with a detailed explanation 
of every letter read by Hearst up to that time, emphasizing that 
he had received money only for legal services concluded before 
1g01 and for the purchase of the Journal. As for Archbold’s 
letters in regard to bills in the Ohio legislature, Foraker submitted 
a statement by the author of these bills denying that Foraker had 
communicated with him in regard to them and asserting that he 
had withdrawn his proposals from consideration at the behest of 
Governor Nash. The letter in regard to the Jones Bill, which 
Hearst had used to’show Standard Oil influence on Foraker’s ac- 
tion in the Senate, was revealed by its very language, declared 
Foraker, to be an appeal and not an order to oppose the bill 
and had no status above that of other letters written by. private 
citizens to express their convictions upon pending legislation. And 
certainly, felt the Senator, if the Standard Oil were guiding his 
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legislative action, the company would have regarded very unkindly 
his efforts to secure the enactment of the Elkins Law, under the 
provisions of which it was later assessed a heavy fine. Finally, 
said Foraker, “Notwithstanding what the President says .. . 
that was the representative and champion and defender of corpo- 
rations in the Senate, there is not a word of truth in any such 
statement, whether made by him or anybody else.’”** Thus For- 
aker consigned Roosevelt to a prominent niche in the President’s 
own “Ananias Club.” 


In several meetings held after the above exchange of salliés 
by Foraker, Roosevelt, and Taft, Hearst read further letters from 
Archbold to the Senator. None of these added new information 
regarding the matter beyond a more complete indication of the 
total sum paid the Senator. And Foraker, upon his part, con- 
tinued to issue detailed explanations and defenses, all of them 
calculated to show that he had received money only for legitimate 
services rendered as attorney and none as legislator. In spite of 
the bulk of the material issued by the opposing camps, journal- 
istic opinion was rendered upon the basis of only partial evidence, 
for the full story of the Standard Oil letters did not become 
public property until four years later. 


Editorial opinion for the most part was one of strong 
censure restrained only by a realization that Foraker’s activities 
in behalf of Standard Oil were not dissimilar from those of other 
public servants. Thus the World’s Work declared, ‘““There has 
never been any code of ethics, commercial or political, approved 
by American public sentiment, which excused a man who sat as a 
Senator of the United States while he received money from any 
client who wrote him to ‘look after’ proposed legislation, either 
State or National, however vicious the proposed legislation may 
And the liberal New York Nation agreed, re- 
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have been. 
marking: 


Senator Foraker’s long ‘statement helps him but little. No cne has 
supposed that he vulgarly took bribes—$14,500 for this vote and $15,000 


44 Cincinnati Enquirer, September 26, 1908. 
45 Editor, ‘““The Archbold-Foraker Letters,’? in World’s Work, XVII (November 
1908), 10851-10853. 
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for that. But he is an old enough hand in politics, State and national, to 
know exactly what the Standard Oil Company is and what he has been 
doing in the galley with it... . Moreover, the letters of Mr. Archbold show 
that the Standard Oil was desirous of securing Mr. Foraker’s backing or 
opposition, as the case might be, for certain measures and policies. It was 
therefore grossly improper for him to accept retainers from the Standard 
Oil and to borrow $50,000 from it. 


More friendly and perhaps sounder judgments were rendered 
by several other journals. Thus the Washington Herald summed 
up the case against Foraker in such a way as to condone while it 
condemned him : 


That he erred in entering the service of the Standard Oil Company in 
his state while a United States Senator, and doubly erred in failing to be- 
come an attorney of record, once he took such employment, none will attempt 
to gainsay. And that he erred later, and still more grievously, in interesting 
himself in the rehabilitation of a party newspaper through the use of - 
Standard Oil money, is all too plain to leave room for argument. But 
Senators great as Foraker fixed the ethics guiding him in his law practice, 
and party men without number, no less distinguished than he, the country 
over, have not hesitated to put corporation money into party organs for 
political ends... . 


Foraker is still fortunately able to offer acceptable documentary proof 
that he did not serve the Standard Oil Company at Washington in his capac- 
ity as United States Senator. The charge against him to the contrary, in 
the face of the evidence, falls to the ground. 


Pilloried as he has been, Foraker yet impresses us as quite as good as 
the party that repudiates him. And generally speaking, we think he has 
kept quite as good company.” 


Likewise the New York Times averred, “There is no evidence 
whatever that in his course in respect to Administration meas- 
ures he has followed any other guide than that of his ‘con- 
science and his convictions of what the public welfare demands.” 
But the Times, too, agreed that the Standard Oil had no business 
to retain a Senator as its attorney and that the Senator had no 
business to accept such employ.” The Saturday Evening Post, 
while accepting Foraker’s statement that he was paid no money 
46 Editor, ‘‘The Week,” in Nation, LXXXVII (October 1, 1908), 301. 
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for the purpose of influencing legislation, pictured him as “the 
Corporation’s Nursemaid.” “Interests of which the Standard Oi! 
Company is typical,’ pointed out the Post, “need not bother. to 
influence legislation. It is sufficient for their purposes to in- 
fluence legislators merely. That a Senator with a pocketfull of 
corporation money must have a high sense of the corporation’s 
utility seems quite obvious.”” 


Some of Foraker’s long established friends of the newspaper 
world found nothing reprehensible in his activities. The New 
York Sun proclaimed Foraker fully vindicated and justified and 
recommended his return to the Senate.” The Dayton Journal, the 
Sandusky Register, and the Toledo Times, Ohio papers always 
staunch supporters of the Senator, now demanded his vindication.” 
This persistence of strong sympathy and support even after the 
crushing blow of the Hearst revelations and the Roosevelt and 
Taft repudiations was a remarkabie phenomenon. 


Back to the Foraker fold at this time came also one lost sheep. 
Warren Gamaliel Harding, whose life was to end in tragedy be- 
cause he loved his friends well but not wisely, wrote to express his 
unshaken faith in the old Senator. “If you are a candidate to 
succeed yourself,” stated the Marion editor, “any influence I may 
have will be gladly exerted in your behalf. My faith in your 
honesty and integrity have never been impaired in the slightest de- 
gree, and my reverence for your ability is abiding.’ 

By the time he received this helpful message from Harding, 
Foraker had determined to seek reelection to the Senate. To the 
Marion editor Foraker wrote that the Hearst charges left him no 
other choice. In the pending contest the Senator anticipated great- 
est competition from the candidacy of-Charles P. Taft, the Presi- 


dent-elect’s half-brother, who had so effectively managed the Taft 
campaign in Ohio.” It did appear for some time that the Tafts 
might place another member of the family in the public service. 
The President-elect had consistently refused during the campaign 
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to compromise with Foraker and had hinted that he would oppose 
Foraker’s efforts to retain his seat.“ Late in December adminis- 
tration influence was thrown against Foraker as Charles P. Taft 
emblazoned the front page of the Times-Star with the headlines, 
“Roosevelt Believes to Support Foraker is Party Treason.” The 
story accompanying this caption stated that Taft would exert his 
influence to prevent the reelection of Foraker.” It is well known, 
however, that William Howard was not so pleased with his 
brother’s senatorial candidacy. Eventually Charles P. Taft, facing 
certain defeat by Burton, retired from the race before the vote was 
rendered by the assembly. Foraker also, seeing the impossibility 
of gaining reelection, withdrew his candidacy. Theodore E. Bur- 
ton of Cleveland was chosen to fill his seat in the Senate and 
' served there until 1914.” 


Thus in the short space of five months Foraker had been 
converted from a feared and potent insurgent chieftain of the Re- 
publican Party to a despised and proscribed ex-Senator whose in- 
fluence was quite negligible. The manner by which this trans- 
formation was accomplished remained a’ matter for comment in 
the years following Foraker’s enforced retirement. The outstand- 
ing questions for speculation were, “Where and how did Hearst 
obtain the letters which he read?” and “Are there more?” Dur- 
ing the year 1912 Hearst made a complete summation of the 
“Lesson of the Standard Oil Letters” in his magazine, including 
the majority of the letters in his possession.” Partially due to this 
resurrection of the Standard Oil affair, which touched upon the 
public careers of many politicians besides Foraker, and partially 
because of more general comments on corporate contributions to 
party treasuries in the presidential campaigns of 1904, 1908, and 
1912, the Senate of the Sixty-Second Congress set up a subcom- 
mittee of its Committee on Privileges and Elections to hear testi- 
mony relating to the financing of those campaigns. This subcom- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, 
272; Pringle, op. cit, I 33. Lodge, June 27, 1907, Roosevelt and Lodge, op. cit., II, 
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sat from June 14, 1912, to February 25, 1913, taking 1,596 pages 
of testimony. Of this total about 300 pages dealt with the Hearst 
disclosures and provided a much better background for these 
revelations than had existed in 1908." 


When Hearst declared in his speech at Columbus on Septem- 
ber 17, 1908, that the letters he proposed to read had been handed 
to him only that afternoon, he was not telling the whole truth. 
The Standard Oil correspondence had been delivered to the Hearst- 
owned New York American by December 1904, probably with 
Hearst’s knowledge. Although the letters may have been brought 
to Hearst at the time of the Columbus speech by John Eddy, 
former managing editor of his New York paper, as Hearst 
claimed, the speaker had been prepared in advance for their re- 
ception. Thus Hearst had withheld for over three years the pub- 
lication of the letters which disclosed “the genuine danger that 
threatens our republic.” 


The letters had been obtained by the Hearst interests in the 
following manner. Late in 1904 two employees of John D. Arch- 
bold, vice-president of the Standard Oil Company, conceived a 
scheme for making some “easy money.” One of these, William 
W. Winfield, was the file clerk, messenger, and door tender for 
Archbold. The other, named Charles Stump, was a clerk. It was 
Willie Winfield who was the instigator of the plot. The stepson 
of Archbold’s aged and trusted butler, Willie had a desire to 
gamble and indulge his natural talent for the social graces. So it 
was decided that the two of them should remain after the other 
employees had left, abstract interesting letters from the files, and 
sell them to the highest bidder. Eventually a third man was 
brought in as agent, disposing of the letters in batches to various 
editors of Hearst’s New York American, the first of those receiv- 
ing letters being John Eddy, who brought them to Hearst on the 
day he spoke in Columbus. Each of the batches of letters was 
taken by the agent to the editorial offices of the New York Ameri- 
can, photographed during the night, paid for according to the 
value of their contents and returned the next morning to the 
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Standard Oil offices. In all the two received about eight or nine 
thousand dollars (possibly more) for their perfidy. All this, of 
course, tends to lessen the impression that Hearst was a super- 
patriot in making his disclosures, but does not influence in the 
slightest the judgment which should be placed upon Foraker’s 
relationship to the Standard Oil Company.” 


During the course of the Clapp Committee investigations 
Hearst made public all the letters which he had in his possession 
concerning the Standard Oil Company and its affairs. Likewise 
at this time Foraker made his last public statement (aside from 
his biography) in vindication of his personal integrity. It is, 
therefore, possible upon the basis of a careful examination of this 
testimony and collateral evidence to render a reasonably fair judg- 
ment concerning Foraker’s rectitude with respect to his employ- 
ment by that great and powerful corporation. 


Five different aspects of the Foraker-Archbold letters are 
of moment in considering the Senator’s activities : his legal services 
for the company, the purchase of the Ohio State Journal, his in- 
fluence upon Ohio legislation, his aid or opposition to the careers 
of Ohio politicians, and his reaction to suggestions concerning 
legislation pending in the United States Senate. 


The Standard Oil letters read by Hearst reveal that during 
the single year of 1900 Foraker received the sum of $44,500 paid 
without the specific statement that the money was compensation 
for legal services." Nevertheless Foraker did produce convincing 
proof that he rendered the Standard Oil legal services between 
December 1898 and the late months of 1900. Moreover the Sena- 
tor presented evidence effectively confirming his statements that 
he had devoted a great deal of time in regard to the anti-trust 
procedings against the Standard Oil in Ohio, that the prosecution 
realized his position as attorney for the trust, and that the difficult 
task of preparing complicated briefs for a case involving such vast 
sums of money warranted a heavy fee.” The solution of the case 
by reorganization of the company under New Jersey laws was a 

© Ibid., 1303-1304, 1341-1344, 1395, 1419, 1445, 1492, 1522; Carlson and 
Bates, op. cit., 165-166. 
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decision which allowed the Standard Oil to continue a very aggres- 
sive aggrandizement of its interests until later checked by federal 
legislation. Thus, while $44,5co might represent a very generous 
fee for Foraker’s activities, the impartial observer is inclined to 
find the legal services rendered sufficient explanation of the size 
of the fee. This conclusion, however, while removing implications 
of direct bribery, does not avoid the criticism that it was improper 
for Foraker to accept employment by such an aggressive busi- 
ness corporation as the Standard while he was in the Senate. 
The fact that other public officials had followed a simiiar course 
cannot but leave the impression that the public condemnation of 
such action at the time of Foraker’s exodus from the Senate repre- 
sented considerable progress in the enlightening of public opinion. 

Similarly an examination of all the evidence with respect to 
the $50,000 draft given to Foraker in 1902 brings a conviction 
that he spoke the exact truth in his explanation that this sum was 
a loan advanced to purchase the Ohio State Journal and that the 
money was returned when the projected purchase could not be 
carried out.” But again, accepting Foraker’s explanation, it re- 
mains to be deprecated that a public official would place corpora- 
tion money in a large newspaper for the purpose of controlling its 
editorial policy. 3 

The various letters from Archbold to Foraker concerning 
Ohio legislation constitute the most damaging evidence against the 
Senator. The evidence discloses that during February and March 
1900, while Foraker was employed as attorney for the Standard 
Oil, he received three different letters from Archbold requesting 
him to exert his influence against “objectionable bills’’ before the 
Ohio Assembly. The first payments of $15,000 and $14,500 fol- 
lowed closely upon the heels of these letters. Whether Archbold 
considered the money as payment for legal services alone cannot 
be stated with certainty. But there is no doubt that the corpora- 
tion executive believed that Foraker was “looking after” the legis- 
lation concerned. Foraker upon his part denied that he had 
exerted any influence with regard to the legislation to which Arch- 
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bold referred and displayed in proof a letter from one M. W. 
Hissey, who had acted as legislative agent for Senator Hanna. 
Hissey related that he had been “watching” legislation for Hanna 
during 1900, and that the bills in question had been withdrawn 
by direction of Governor Nash after consultation with Hanna 
and Foraker. This statement was confirmed by the authors of the 
bills who reported that Foraker had brought no influence upon 
them to secure the withdrawal of their measures.“ It is certain, 
however, that during 1902 Foraker concerned himself with a 
“curative” measure in the Ohio General Assembly to benefit the 
Cincinnati Traction Company and one suspects that he may have 
carried out Archbold’s request by indirect means and “seen to 
it” that these bills were not passed at this time. Although not 
legally contradictory to his obligations as a Senator, such action 
was surely not in accord with the highest ideals of public service. 


Also dealing with Ohio politics were the letters of Archbold 
late in 1902 and early in 1903 requesting Foraker’s influence in 
behalf of Judge Burket, a candidate for relection to the State 
Supreme Court, and in opposition to the candidacy for the attor- 
ney-generalship of Smith Bennett, who had been instrumental in 
the suit against Standard Oil in Ohio. With regard to these letters 
the only possible comment is to repeat Foraker’s explanation that 
Archbold’s letters did not determine his attitude. He had sup- 
ported Judge Burket because he had known the justice for many 
years and believed him a capable man. He had gone contrary to 
Archbold’s request and favored the candidacy of Smith Bennett.” 
It should also be noted that, with the full explanation of the Journal 
loan, no indication of a money payment within two years of these 
matters can be found. 


The final aspect of the Standard Oil letters is that which con- 
cerns Foraker’s public service. On February 25, 1902, the vice- 
president of the petroleum corporation wrote Foraker a letter 
opposing an anti-trust bill introduced by Senator Jones of Ar- 
kansas. Hearst asserted that this letter constituted a “direction” 
to Foraker to oppose the bill. Foraker, to the contrary, declared 
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that the letter had only the status of an appeal of any private citi- 
zen and denied all recollection of having received it, indicating 
that he had not conceived it of much moment at that time. In- 
ternal evidence supports the Senator’s position. Archbold began 
his letter with the words, “I venture to write you,” and after com- 
plaining, “It really seems as though this bill is very unnecessarily 
severe and even vicious,” continued, “I hope you will feel so about 
it and I will be greatly pleased to have a word from you on the 
subject.”” Although, of course, this tone might be adopted in 
dealing with such a dignified and self-esteeming correspondent, 
the letter does not, on the face of it, convict Foraker of being a 
paid agent of the corporation. 


Finally there is no indication in the letters read by Hearst to 
contradict Foraker’s statement that he received no money except 
for legal services and that these services were completed before 
1901. Nor can it be denied that Foraker helped to frame the 
Elkins Law under which the Standard Oil paid a heavy fine. Yet 
Foraker was, without doubt, a friend and defender of the corpora- 
tions. This fact was not a secret. Cincinnatians had long been 
aware of his legal relationship to the municipal traction company 
and Ohioans generally had been informed of his services as 
attorney for a number of railroads. It was widely known that he 
continued his legal activities for important clients while in the 
Senate. Probably the public was shocked from its apathy in 
regard to Foraker’s corporate relationship by the Hearst campaign 
addresses, which linked corruption also to his career. When proof 
of his personal integrity had been offered and generally accepted, 
there still remained a shocked awareness of the Senator’s greater 
concern with the wishes of the world of business than with the 
desires of the man on the street. 


Regardless of the justice of the Hearst charges, they were 
chiefly responsible for the conclusion of Foraker’s public career on 
March 3, 1909. The Senator retired a man of 63, resentful of the 
injustice done him by the members of his own party and desirous 
of expunging the mark of infamy which had been set upon his 
public career. As a consequence, he again sought office before his 
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death, believing that the favorable vote of the people would be an 
indication that they considered his defense convincing. This vin- 
dication, however, was denied him, and he sought it through 
another means, the writing of an exculpatory autobiography. An 
interesting result of the publication of this work was that his old 
adversary, Theodore Roosevelt, wrote him to laud his “absolute 
Americanism” and to say, “There is no use in raking up the past 
now, but there were some things told me against you, or in refer- 
ence to you, which (when I consider what I know now of my 
informants) would have carried no weight with me at the time 
had I been as well informed as at present.” Whether Roosevelt 
had reference in this statement to the Standard Oil matter is open 
to question, but there was, at least, consolation in the tribute. But 
in spite of his heartfelt efforts to destroy the shadow of scandal 
which lay over his career, Foraker’s name was not freed of the 
stigma of the charges brought against him and his political career 
has suffered an obfuscation seldom equalled in American history. 


67 Roosevelt to Foraker, June 28, 1916, pub. in New York Herald, February 4, 
1924, in New York Times, February 10, 1926, in Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
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THE GREAT LAKES HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


by Donna L. Root 


Managing Editor, INLAND Seas, and Head, History, Biography, and Travel 


Division, Cleveland Public Library 


To the librarian and book dealer, and possibly to the historian 
and analyst of human nature too, trends in authorship and in 
reading are a subject for interested examination not without the 
lure of the inexplicable. These trends, although related in their 
most obvious expression to the whole pattern of current events 
and the immediate concerns of nations and individuals, frequently 
shape themselves in an unaccountable direction and take a strong 
lusty spurt into hitherto neglected fields of literature. 

Such a healthy growth has appeared in recent years in Ameri- 
can and Canadian history concerned with the Great Lakes. If 
writers have accounted for it, their solutions have not come to my 
attention, but it has been accompanied so closely and simultane- 
ously in our experience in the Cleveland Public Library with a 
new, vital reader and research interest that it is difficult to say 
which is the cause, which the effect. It was because of our aware- 
ness of the growing, spreading, many faceted, widely varied in- 
terest of a large group of people in the Great Lakes area and be- 
cause of their need for expression of this interest that the Great 
Lakes Historical Society was born. 

It may well be that this budding of another new historical so- 
ciety is part and parcel of the growing pains of an America newly 
become aware and prideful of her historic past. In our own time 
two wars of world-wide participation, along with world revolu- 
tions, bloody or bloodless, which have altered irrevocably our 
political and social thinking, plus the change of pace of accelerated 
communication via radio and airplane, have brought an awareness 
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of the making of history to all and most significantly to young 
Americans. 


It is common knowledge that successive decades have seen a 
shift in historical treatment and in the change of emphasis in the 
work of our historians and research scholars. From an interest 
purely in remote historical events and the records of wars engaged 
in and battles lost or won, history writers have turned to the study 
of men in relation to their times, the impact of economic and so- 
cial conditions on human behavior leading to the growth and de- 
cline of nations. For the modern student, history happily has 
ceased to be the mere record of dates of remote occurrences or the 
bewildering epic of diplomatic intrigues of monarchs and men. 


In America we are growing up and turning with proper pride 
to the examination and preservation of our richly varied past. 
Not only the history of the United States as a nation but the inti- 
mate stories of her cities, towns, villages, and the people who live 
in all these communities of her valleys, plains, mountains, and lakes 
have been reappraised and woven into human and realistic his- 
tory. Perhaps the huge metropolitan growth of vast and imper- 
sonal living centers has augmented this trend. City-bred children 
must learn vicariously what the farm or small-town boy learned at 
first hand concerning neighbors’ lives, his community’s civic prob- 
lems, the local economics of the country store, the influence of 
weather, crops, and geographical location and their interrelation- 
ship which make history. Today the understanding of history 
needs to be brought close to personal experience through the study 
of the men and women who were our ancestors, how they earned 
their living, how they dressed, ate, thought, played, traveled, 
voted, what they read, thought, said,—in short all that the study 
of local history reveals. 


The increase lately of many new local history societies and 
museums is evidence that this concern with the social approach to 
history has outgrown the classroom and the sphere of the research 
student, turning from pedantry to popular interest. Much has 
been written on the subject of the evolution of old settlers’ asso- 
ciations and local patriotic societies into local or regional historical 
societies and, too, the frequency and popularity of the celebration 
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if historical anniversaries is spurring pride in local history. The 
| increase of recreational travel has had its effect too. Many a 
small community has rescued an historic site from oblivion or 
opened a little museum to catch the stream of tourist dollars, a 
not unworthy motive since the by-products are community pride 
and welfare, consolidation of group interests, and civic develop- 
ment. History itself benefits from the impetus given to the preser- 
vation of original sources by such societies. 

No group has done more to “aid and abet” the growth of 
local ‘historical interest than the American Association for State 
and Local History whose stated purpose is “to coordinate the 
efforts of both institutions and individuals interested in state, 
provincial and local history and to serve as the central clearing 
house in this field.” Through their series of useful bulletins and 
their program of support new historical societies may receive 
great help.and encouragement. 

The story of the origin of the Great Lakes Historical Society 
is evidence that a local, or, as in this case, regional, historical so- 
ciety can start almost spontaneously when a way is opened to 
channel the natural strong interests of a group. It is a curious and 
amazing fact that, in spite of the wide interest throughout all the 
bordering states and Canadian provinces in Great Lakes history, 
shipping, yachting, and scientific research among the hundreds of 
people who derive their living from and find their recreation on 
the Great Lakes, no single organization had previously been formed 
to bring these people together and coordinate their interests. 





Several factors brought about the sponsorship of the Great 
Lakes Historical Society by the Cleveland Public Library. The 
present Director of the Library, Clarence S. Metcalf, himself long 
interested in the Lakes, observed the lack of availability of source 
materials for students of Great Lakes history, together with a uni- 
versal unawareness on the part of the general public of the vital 
part the Great Lakes have played, specifically, in the development 
of Cleveland and generally, in the history of the North American 
continent. To bring before Clevelanders in visual form the color- 
ful history of the Great Lakes from the days of the French ex- 
plorers to the era of iron ore and the empire of steel, Metcalf con- 
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ceived the idea of a Great Lakes Exhibit in which the Cleveland 
Public Library, private collectors, Great Lakes shipping companies, 
and our distinguished Western Reserve Historical Society could 
share. 


We installed this exhibit in the winter of 1942 and found that 
the cordial and cooperative response from individuals and organi- 
zations alike exceeded our expectations. The public response was 
great and wide flung. Although planned as a local affair, word 
spread and many visitors came from out of town to see the dis- 
play. Being primarily a library affair, the backbone of the exhibit 
was a selection of rare books of history, travel, and transportation 
on the Great Lakes. To this we added a wide variety of loaned 
objects ranging from a Sperry gyrocompass to samples of the 
ship-in-a-bottle craft, and including paintings, ships’ logs, original 
manuscripts, all sorts of ship relics, maps, charts, and a special 
display of lighthouses and life-saving equipment lent by the United 
States Coast Guard. 


Visitors were not content to look and depart but sought some- 
one with whom to discuss their own lake experiences. Long after 
the exhibit was removed inquiries were received from disappointed 
callers. From the obvious desire of so many people to share their 
common enthusiasm and from the library’s observation of the 
lack of coordinated information as to historical sources and the 
rich untapped original sources of history in the minds and posses- 
sions of men who themselves had made Great Lakes history, came 
the Great Lakes Historical Society. 


There is much precedent for close relationship between 
libraries and historical societies. Frequently they are housed in 
the same building, often, as in Trenton, New Jersey, being affiliated 
and working with the library with the book collections merged. 
Sometimes, as in Detroit, the library of the historical society is a 
division of the public library, while the society’s museum is main- 


aa. 
—_ 





MARBLEHEAD LIGHTHOUSE.. One of the most graceful lights on 
Lake Erie as well as one of the oldest, Marblehead Light was constructed 
in 1821 to mark the entrance to Sandusky Bay. It is a tapering, 90-foot 
tower, built of heavy stone. 
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tained separately. In the State of New York the law requires 
every town and city to have a city historian. In Rochester, where 
this position is financed by the Rochester Public Library, it may be 
assumed that the Historian is virtually on the library staff. The 
Librarian of the Toledo Public Library is also Librarian of the 
Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, and there are many other 
examples of close association of official and non-official organiza- 
tions in the interrelation of state historical associations with state 
departments of archives and history. In the case of the Great 
Lakes Historical Society it seemed logical and mandatory that the 
Cleveland Public Library should sponsor its origin since it had 
received so strong an impact of desire for an expression of Great 
Lakes interest. That a historical society can evolve from specific 
interest of the residents in a dominating geographic feature of a 
region is demonstrated in this group. Actually, the Great Lakes 
Historical Society is a regional society rather than “local” in the 
usual limited sense and is essentially a sponsorship society for the 
initiation, stimulation, and promotion of major activities relative 
to its field whereby the local historical societies of the area may 
benefit and grow strong in their own communities. Its function 
aims to be that of a unifying agent for the many individuals and 
groups concerned with various phases of Great Lakes affairs. It 
is hoped that in this way valuable historical material may be pre- 
served in the proper places and made accessible to all scholars and 
writers ; also that through this community of interest the people of 
the Great Lakes area may become aware and justly proud of the 
significance of the Lakes in the development of our country and 
Canada and of their contribution to the whole world through 
transportation of resources. 


The objectives of the Society are stated thus: 


Promote interest in discovering and preserving material on the Great 
Lakes and the Great Lakes area of the United States and Canada such as 
books, documents, records and objects relating to the history, geography, 
geology, commerce and folklore of the Great Lakes. 


Centralize information regarding such collections through the co- 
operative efforts of local historical societies and libraries throughout this 
area. 


Sponsor an inclusive bibliography or finding list of materials on Great 
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L.kes history and historical material scattered over the entire area and to 
be found in public, private and college libraries, in historical societies and 


religious institutions of the United States and Canada. 


Publish Inland Seas, a quarterly bulletin containing articles and 
memoranda pertinent to the interests of The Great Lakes Historical Society 
and those interested in the history and commerce of the Great Lakes. 


Encouraged by the quick enthusiastic response to its initial 
meetings, the Great Lakes Historical Society incorporated in April 
1944 as a non-profit organization sponsored by the Cleveland 
Public Library. Its President, who has served from the beginning, 
is Alva Bradley, grandson of Cleveland’s pioneer lake shipper. 
The Director of the Library, Metcalf, was elected Executive Vice 
President and the writer was chosen Secretary. The Board of 
Trustees reflects the wide range of interest of our membership. 
Its members are lake captains, shippers, marine editors, industrial- 
ists, college professors, writers, and members of the Coast Guard, 
United States Power Squadron, and Lake Carriers’ Association. 
The only requirement for membership is an interest in the Great 
Lakes. 


Since the Society’s executive officers are people with full- 
time jobs, news of the Society and membership has spread and 
grown primarily by the efforts of the early members and through 
the promotion and circulation of its quarterly bulletin, Jnland Seas. 
While further expansion is desirable to insure the future of the 
Society, a break-down of present membership is unusually in- 
teresting considering the specialized field of interest. The mem- 
bers are drawn from 22 states and Canada, with Ohio, Michigan, 
and Illinois leading in order named. Ninety-eight libraries and 29 
associations and historical societies of the United States belong, 
among them the American Antiquarian Society, the Association 
for State and Local History, the American Geographical Society, 
and the National Parks Bureau of Canada. Business and shipping 
firms, yacht clubs, and newspapers are among the other members. 
We owe much to the active interest and support of the Steamship 
Historical Society of America, the Detroit Marine Historical So- 
ciety, the Lake Carriers’ Association, the Cleveland Power Squad- 
ron, and the Coast Guard. 
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With the return of men from the armed services, increasing 
activities within the Society are taking place. A new committee 
to secure and preserve pictures of lake ships and ports, old and 
new, is getting under way. There is talk of radio programs and 
films and a healthy desire for growth. 


Following our stated objectives we have nearly completed a 
bibliography of Great Lakes holdings in the Cleveland Public 
Library and surveyed the libraries of other lake cities in support 
of the plan for an inclusive finding list. We have supported 
numerous lake history projects, among others the movement in 
Erie to:preserve the old U.S.S. Michigan and the start of a marine 
museum at Fairport Harbor, Ohio. We have had exhibits booths 
at the Mid-America Exposition and meetings of Great Lakes asso- 
ciations. The Society is becoming a repository for many docu- 
ments, ships’ logs, captains’ journals, clippings, pamphlets, publi 
cations, and other printed materials which are valuable as source 
records of Great Lakes history. Plans are under consideration 
whereby these may be permanently cared for with the cooperation 
of the Western Reserve Historical Society. In the care and han- 
dling of this material the Society is indebted to the staff of the 
Cleveland Public Library who also aid in the book reviewing for 
Inland Seas. 


As in other historical societies, the publication of the bulletin 
ranks high in the list of activities. It is in the pages of Inland 
Seas that our members find a common interest. Here they may 
record their experiences or expound their hobbies. Here we hope 
to preserve the permanent record of Great Lakes affairs; to print 
heretofore unpublished historical manuscripts such as those in the 
Burton Collection which the Detroit Public Library has generously 
permitted us to use; to record present events which will be the 
history of the future, as in our Great Lakes Calendar; and to 
tell the many anecdotes, stories, and legends that are the heritage 
of the stalwart men who sail the Lakes. So deep is the interest of 
our members and so generous their contribution of time and 
thought to the Society, that they have not only contributed valu- 
able articles but even suggested make-up and departments. “Marine 
Intelligence of Other Days,” which is a regular feature of Inland 
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Yeas and in which we reprint stories of the Lakes buried in old 
lewspapers, was suggested by a Chicago member who supplies 
he material. Our Canadian members are equally active and their 
contributions and interest are additional proof, if it were needed, 
of the neighborliness and similar concerns of our friends on the 
opposite shores, an example of perfect accord between nations. 
The Great Lakes Historical Society has only a brief past, but, 
it is hoped, a brilliant future. The flow of correspondence across 
the desk of the Editor of /nland Seas bears ample proof that its 
membership is spontaneously enthusiastic in its support and that 
the Society is succeeding in the initial and basic purpose for which 
it was conceived, namely to achieve “public appreciation of the 
courage, enterprise and sacrifice of the people who built up this 
great region and for the permanent preservation of its history.” 
These are the words of our motto: “To preserve a great past for a 
great future.” 











DOCUMENT 


THE SPRUCE RUN EARTHWORKS: A FORGOTTEN 
ADENA SITE IN DELAWARE COUNTY, OHIO 


by JAMEs B. GRIFFIN 


Director, Museum of Anthropology, University of Michigan 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has 
published many papers on Ohio archaeology for the purpose of 
preserving the history of the State’s first inhabitants. This short 
paper is a contribution to that end. It should perhaps be a joint 
paper since the writer of the excavation report was one of Ohio’s 
early historians and a member of the faculty of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the last half of the nineteenth century. 


During the’summer of 1945 I was able to spend a few weeks 
studying the collections from east Florida of the Peabody Museum 
of American Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard University. 
It was my good fortune to come across some pottery trays in the 
Ohio section of the storage cabinets which contained pottery 
fragments which were immediately recognized as Adena in type. 
A surprising feature was that some of these fragments bore a 
concentric diamond design and represent the only decorated 
Adena vessels now known from the State. Decorated Adena 
vessels were first described from southeastern Indiana and in the 
last five years they have been excavated in northern Kentucky. 
The “rediscovery” of these specimens from Ohio was thus of 


some importance for it extended the distribution of this pottery 
into the State which has the greatest number of Adena mounds 
and where the Adena culture was first recognized as a distinctive 
prehistoric unit. 
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It was with great interest then that I hurried to check the 
accession data to find the specific locality from which these sherds 
were obtained. I believed that they were probably the result of 
ihe excavation of Professor Putnam, who was so prominent a 
ligure in the Ohio archaeological field, or of his field workers in 
southern and southeastern Ohio. What I found furnished another 
pleasant surprise*for this collection was not one made by Putnam, - 
but by John T. Short. It was not from southern Ohio, but was 
instead from Delaware County. Even more remarkable was the 
report on the excavations accompanied by drawings of the site and 
of some of the material. The covering letter from John T. Short 
to Professor Putnam implies that the finds were considered to be 
the property of the Peabody Museum as well as the manuscript de- 
scribing the excavations.’ This letter and the report are repro- 
duced below.’ 


Acc. #79-85 
Columbus, O., Jan. 1, 1880 


My dear Professor Putnam: 
“A happy New Year.” 
Your hearty favor of the 29th inst. is received. 


Many thanks for the loan of the cut and the offer of more. I have 
just completed the revision of my book and think I have improved it. I 
sent you yesterday the report of my mound exploration. The drawings 
represent the decorations on the mound pottery, but the artist drew the two 
smaller vessels too tall for their width. The large vessel is represented 
correctly in all respects. Tlie plan is also correct. If you publish the 
report and drawings reduce the height of the smaller vessels. 


I sent Mr. Hills a letter—press copy of the entire report, advising him 
however of the necessity of giving full credit to the Peabody Museum. 
Trusting that you received my paper in time for use in your next report, 
[ am 

Very sincerely yours, 


John T. Short. 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to Prof. Donald Scott who granted 
permission to publish this data and to Mr. F. P. Orchard for his excellent photograph 
of the specimens. 

2 Peabody Museum, Harvard University, accession data 79-85. 














PLATE I 


THE SPRUCE RUN SITE, DELAWARE COUNTY 


Drawing made for John T. Short. Reproduced by courtesy of the Peabody 


Museum, Harvard University. 
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MOUND EXPLORATIONS IN DELAWARE COUNTY, OHIO 
by 


John T. Short 


In the month of August 1879, the writer in company with Mr. Eugene 
lane and Mr. David Dyer opened three mounds in Delaware County, Ohio. 
wo of these formed part of a system of mound works situated on the 
estate of Jacob Rhodes, Esq. in Genoa Township. The general arrangement , 
of the works will be seen by reference to plate I. 


The peninsula or tongue of land situated between Big Walnut Creek 
and Spruce Run is an elevated area having nearly perpendicular sides 
washed by the streams, over a hundred feet below. 


Fig. I, Pl. I indicates the scene of our exploration. The central 
figure, the mound A stands within a perfectly circular enclosure (B) meas- 
uring 570 feet around. Now it is but about three feet higher than the nat- 
ural level, but formerly was ten feet higher. Its present owner reduced it 
by plowing it down. The trench is inside of the enclosure and no doubt 
furnished the earth for both the embankment and the mound. Its present 
width is 27 feet and it was formerly about seven feet deep. The circle 
has an opening (E) about twenty feet in width on the east from which a 
graded way (G) of about the same width and probably 400 feet in length, 
no doubt of artificial construction, affords a descent at an angle of about 
30° to the stream below. 


On the north side of the entrance and continuous with the embankment 
is a small mound marked C. measuring 10 feet in diameter and four feet in 
height. It may have served as a point of outlook into the deep ravine 
below, as from it alone the entire length of the graded way is at once visible. 


A shaft six feet in diameter was sunk in this mound to a depth of four 
and a half feet but we discovered nothing that could be removed. Charcoal, 
a few calcined animal bones and burnt clay were all that was found. 


The large mound A. situated in the centre of the enclosure measures 
75 feet through its major axis and 68 feet through its minor axis. Its pres- 
ent height is about 12 feet above the natural level though the distance to the 
bottom of the trench is three or four feet or more. It is probable that the 
mound was perfectly round as its symetry has no doubt been destroyed in 
part by the removal from its surface of about twenty-five wagon loads of 
flat sand stones (each a foot square, more or less and about 3 inches 
thick) for the purpose of walling neighboring cellars. These stones were 
brought from the ravine below and made a complete covering for the mound. 
Extending out frem the mound on the west the remains of the low crescent 
shaped platform 25 feet across at its greatest width are still visible. A 
small excavation was made four years ago in the top of the mound by the 
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son of the present owner, but the digging was abandoned before any depth 
was reached or anything was discovered. I excavated the mound by causing 
a trench four feet wide to be dug from the northern side of the mound to 
its centre. The trench was started on the natural level and continued along 
the surface of the undisturbed clay until the centre was reached where it was 
enlarged into a circular shaft 10 feet in diameter. The section thus made 
revealed the structure of the mound to be as shown in Fig. 1, Plate II. The 
dark shading in the Fig. indicates the section made by the trench. A single 
layer of flat stones like those on the outside of the mound was found to start 
at the base and to cover what at one time must have been regarded as its 
finished surface. At the centre this inner layer of stones was situated about 
three feet below the present surface of the mound. This was the only trace 
of stratification observable in the structure and is suggestive of the section 
given by Squier and Davis to illustrate stratification in Altar mounds. 


Aside from this, the indications were distinct that the earth had been 
dumped down in small basket or bagfulls. This is confirmitory [sic] of the 
observations of Prof. E. B. Andrews in the mounds of southern Ohio.* 


The mottled appearance of the earth seen on the vertical face of the 
section precludes the supposition that the builders thought of stratification 
other than that resulting from the introduction of a layer of stones. 


On the undisturbed surface of the ground at the centre of the mound 
I uncovered a circular bed of ashes eight feet in diameter and about six 
inches in thickness. These ashes were of a reddish clay color except that 
through the centre of the bed ran a seam or layer of white ashes—no doubt 
calcined bones—as at the outer margin of the bed in one or two instances 
the form of bones were traceable but so calcined that they possessed no 
consistency when touched or uncovered. Ranged in ‘a semicircle around 
the eastern margin of the ash-heap were several pieces of pottery, all broken, 
probably in the construction of the mound or by its subsequent settling. The 
pottery was exceedingly brittle and crumbled rapidly after exposure. It 
was almost impossible to recover any fragments larger than the size of 
the hand, though a couple of pieces were taken out which indicated that the 
vessel to which they belonged was much larger than any which to my knowl- 
edge has been taken from Ohio mounds. It was probably 12 or 14 inches 
in height. 


This vessel was ornamented with a double row or border or lozenge 
or diamond shaped figures and when intact probably resembled fig. 3, Pl. II 
both in form and decoration. Smaller fragments having a single border of 
lozenges were also taken out. The vessel of which they were a part prob- 
ably belonged to the style represented in Fig. 2—Pl. II. Although the 
decoration on these vessels (produced by a pointed tool before the clay was 
baked) indicate an attempt at art of a respectable order—the material em- 


*10th An. Rept. of P. M. p. 57. 
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loyed was nothing more than coarse clay and pounded sandstone—instead 
f pounded shells, as is more frequently the case. However, numerous frag- 
inents of finer workmanship bearing an ornamentation similar to that indi- 
ated in Fig. 4. were taken out. Evidently an attempt had been made to 
‘laze the vessels. 


Fig. 5 represents, full size, one of a number of flints picked up on the 
surface of the mound by its present owner. I could not help being impressed 
with the thought that the mound, marked the cite where cremation or possibly 
sacrifice had been performed. It was evident that a large quantity of wood 
had been placed upon the ground and a corpse or sacrifice laid upon it as 
the seam of bone ash and the outlines of bones at the margin of the heap 
indicated. Upon this again after combustion was partially completed even 
greater quantities of fuel were added and while the bed of coals was still 
aglow the clay was heaped on burying the ashes of the sacrifice or cremated 
subject and breaking the vessels which had been appropriately arranged for 
the ceremony. Whether any portion of the bone ashes had: been collected 
and placed in the vessels we were unable to determine. About 300 yards 
south west of the mound just described are the remains of a circular en- 
closure 300 feet in diameter, see Fig. 2. Pl. II. 


The embankment has been reduced by plowing until it is now scarcely 
two feet in height. The precipitous sides of both the Big Walnut and 
Spruce Run render an ascent at this point impossible. The circle is visible 
from the mound and is possibly an intermediate link between the mound 
and another system lying west at a point two miles distant. 


On the estate of E. Phillips Esq. one mile south of Galena in the same 
county I opened a mound 165 feet in circumference and about four feet in 
height. The mound was excavated completely by cutting a trench through 
it, 14 feet wide and to a depth of one foot below the natural surface. 


Nothing was found but the remains of two hearths indicated by heaps 
of wood ashes, charcoal and burnt clay. No bones nor pottery were found. 


The human bones which I sent you were donated by Mr. Jay Dyer of 
Galena Delaware county, O: 


Mr. Dyer is an old resident, a graduate of West Point and a gentleman 
whose statement concerning the history of the relics is perfectly reliable. 


Mr. Dyer states that a couple of years ago a large mound—measuring 
75 feet in diameter and 15 feet in height—constructed entirely of stone and 
situated on the farm of Isaac Brinberger Esq., three miles south of Galena 
was partly removed by its owner for the purpose of selling the stone. 


Immediately under the centre of the mound and below the natural level 
a vault was discovered. The sides and roof of the vault consisted of oak 
and walnut timbers averaging 6 inches in diameter and still covered with 
bark, though some of the timbers had been split from large logs. One of 

















PLATE II 


MOUND AND ARTIFACTS, SPRUCE RUN SITE 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 
I j b y ’ 
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these timbers now in the possession of Eugene Lane Esq. of Columbus, O. 
bears the marks of what must have been a stone axe. The timbers were 
driven perpendicularly into the ground around the quadrangular vault while 
otiiers were laid across the top for a roof. Over all the skin of some animal 
had been stretched. Inside of the vault were the remains apparently of three 
persons, one a child, and fragments of a coarse cloth made of vegitable 
fibre and animal hair. With the exception of the relics which I sent you 
the contents of the vault were all destroyed or scattered by the superstitious 
owners of the mound who regarded them as dangerous property. The 
preservation of the wood is due probably to the presence of water with 
which the vault seems to have been filled. 


In the Thirteenth Annuai Report of the Peabody Museum 
there is the following brief statement included in the additions to 
the Museum and Library for the year 1879: 


20388-20391. Fragments of earthen vases, and human bones with char- 
coal, ashes and clay from mounds in Delaware County, Ohio. Exploration 
of Prof. John T. Short conducted for the Museum.’ 


On page 721 of the same report Prof. Putnam presented a 
short statement of these excavations for he evidently planned to 
have the report published at a later date. This desirable outcome 
has been postponed for 66 years. I have not found any further 
notices of these excavations in the literature of Ohio archaeology. 


However, in the Archaeological Atlas of Ohio, Delaware 
County has recorded two inclosures in Genoa Township which 
are no doubt those excavated by Short and his party.* 


With the history of the site now presented we can turn to a 
more detailed examination of the data in order to see how far we 
can: go in determining the cultural relationships. There has re- 
cently been published by William S. Webb and Charles E. Snow 
a comparative analysis of the Adena culture with a comprehensive 
list of Adena traits.” The following features of the Rhodes sites 
are all known Adena characteristics : 


“Sacred Circle”; Sacred Circle with embankment exterior to 


3 Frederic Ward Putnam, “Additions to the Museum,” in Peabody Museum, 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 1879 (Cambridge, 1880), bound in Peabody Museum, 
Reports, II, No. 4 (Cambridge, 1880), 743. ; 

4 William C. Mills, Archaeological Atlas of Ohio (Columbus, 1914), 21-22. 

5 William S. Webb and Charles E. Snow, The Adena People (University of 
Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and Archaeology, VI. Lexington, 1945). 
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the ditch; Sacred Circle with entrance on east; Sacred Circles in 
group of two to eight ; Conical mounds; Mound within the sacred 
circle; Mound on the site of a burned house. This interpretation 
might be given to Short’s observations on the basis of Webb’s 
investigations; Mound shows individual earth loads; Fired area 
at mound base; Primary purpose of mound to cover burials ; Con- 
structional use of stone; Cremated remains; Pottery vessels asso- 
ciated with burials (Prof. Webb chooses not to accept the evi- 
dence from the Morgan Stone and Adena mounds) ; Adena Plain: 
pottery; Diamond design incised pottery; Corner-notched  pro- 
jectile point with convex base (this type is apparently not too 
common in Adena sites but is included on the basis of its appear- 
ance in the Nowlin Mound, Indiana ;° at four Adena sites in Ken- 
tucky: Wright Mounds,’ C & O Mounds,’ Crigler,’ and the Peter 
Village site ; and the Schwartz and Orr sites in Ohio"). 


The graded way running from the circular enclosure to the 
creek is not often found in association with such small mound 
groups and in fact has rarely been found. The most notable 
graded ways were at Marietta and the Turner site. Gerard Fowke 
took a very dim view of these graded ways especially those lead- 
ing down to water. In the literature neither Shetrone,” Green- 
man,” nor Webb have discussed the graded ways as an Adena trait. 
In Setzler’s review of Ohio Valley cultures published six years 
ago,“ he did not include enclosures as an Adena characteristic and 


6 Glenn A. Black, “Excavation of the Nowlin Mound,” in Indiana History Bulle- 
tin, XIII (1936), 197-342. . 

7 William S. Webb, The Wright Mounds: Sites 6 and 7, Montgomery County, 
Kentucky . . . (University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and Archaeology, V, 
No. 1. Lexington, 1940), 63. 

8 William S. Webb, The C. and O. Mounds at Paintsville: Sites Jo 2 and Jo 9, 
Johnson County, Kentucky . . . (University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and 
Archaeology, V, No. 4. Lexington, 1942), Fig. 15-3f. 

® William S. Webb, The Crigler Mounds: Sites Be 20 and Be 27 and the Hart- 
man Mound: Site Be 32, Boone County, Kentucky (University of Kentucky Reports 
in Anthropology and Archaeology, V, No. 6. Lexington, 1943), Fig. 12, A and C. 

10 William S. Webb, The Riley Mound: Site Be 15 and the Landing Mound: Site 
Be 17, Boone County, Kentucky (University of Kentucky, Reports in Anthropology and 
Archaeology, V, No. 7. Lexington, 1943), Fig. 26A. 

11 Barbara Herman, “An Analysis of Two Adena Sites in Ohio,” in Michigan 
Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Papers [1947], XXXIII (in press). 

12 Henry C. Shetrone, “The Culture Problem in Ohio Archaeology,” in American 
Anthropologist, n. s. XXII (1920), 144-172. 

13 Emerson F. Greenman, “Excavation of the Coon Mound and an Analysis of 
the Adena Culture,” in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XLI (1932), 
369-523. 

14 Frank M. Setzler, “Archaeological Perspectives in the Northern Mississippi 
Valley,” in Essays in Historical Anthropology of North America Published in Honor 
of John R. Swanson (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, C, Washington, D. C., 
1940), 253-290. 
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tuey were not definitely regarded as a part of Adena culture until 
\\ebb’s recent work. Is it possible that sufficient evidence would 
remain of the Spruce Run site to provide field data on the re- 
ported association of the graded way with an Adena site? 


From the drawings of the pottery provided by Prof. Short’s 
artist it is evident that he believed there were three vessels. One 
might also think from these drawings that the vessels were com- 
plete when found but the excavation report speaks of them as 
“several pieces of pottery, all broken.” In Putnam’s report it is 
also stated that the pottery was in fragments. My examination of 
the sherds in the Peabody Museum indicates that there was at 
least one vessel, and perhaps two, with a plain exterior surface 
without incised decoration and without the impressions of a cord- 
wrapped paddle. Some of the lips of the plain rim sherds are 
rounded and some are flattened. They vary in width from 5 ‘to 7 
mm. As can be seen in Plate III, Figs. 1 and 3, the rim just below 
the lip is thickened and projects slightly over the lower rim sur- 
face, thus forming a slight collar. This thickened rim is 11 mm. 
wide while the lower rim is but 6.5 mm. The tempering material 
is crushed granitic rock, approximately 25 to 30 per cent by 
volume and the texture is medium coarse. The sherds are very 
friable and have broken with jagged uneven surfaces. There is 
no evidence of the method of construction although they were 
probably made by coiling. The inner surface has faint striations 
which might have been produced by the fingers of the potter as 
she shaped the vessel. The exterior surface, which is more com- 
pacted, may have been smoothed with a river pebble. A crude 
estimate of the lip diameter would be 25 cm. The only decorative 
feature of the plain pottery from the site is a small node, Plate 
III, Fig. 4, which is a recurring trait of Adena Plain pottery. 
This particular knob is 1.9 cm. wide and projects 1.7.cm. from the 
outer surface. It was added to the surface after the vessel was 
shaped. 


The decorated fragments also present a problem as to the 
number of vessels represented. The drawings accompanying 
Short’s report illustrate three decorated vessels. My examination 
of the specimens suggested the presence of two vessels. The first 





PLATE III 
ADENA POTTERY FROM SPRUCE RUN SITE 


Figs. 1, 3, 4, Adena Plain; Figs. 2, 5-10, incised Adena pottery of concentric 
diamond design. Reproduced by courtesy of the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University. 
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ci these is represented by the rim fragments shown as Figs. 2 and 
= of Plate III. This vessel has a smooth horizontal band I cm. 
wide just below the lip. The lip of the vessel is narrowed (3 mm.) 
and flattened, while the rim thickness is 7 mm. The incised lines 
which form the pattern are narrow and shallow to medium deep. 
The edges of the incisions are uneven and the lines are not straight. 
The artist of Prof. Short has drawn a design of a band of left to 
right oblique lines but the lines on the sherds I have illustrated 
slope in the opposite direction as did the lines on one of the other 
two rim specimens belonging to this vessel. The design then is 
apparently not one of concentric diamonds but a band around the 
rim either of lines sloping in one direction only (if two pots are 
represented), or of groups of lines sloping first right to left fol- 
lowed by a group sloping left to right. 

The second decorated vessel which could be recognized has 
the concentric diamond design which is illustrated on Figs. 6-10 
of Plate III. This design could be distinguished from that on the 
first decorated vessel described because the incisions are medium 
wide and medium deep. They were made with a broader point 
than the lines on the other vessel. The lines were very crudely 
made in the moist clay after the rim area had been smoothed. 
The design, which appears to be a five to seven line concentric 
diamond, has a single punctate mark in the middle of the central 
diamond. This vessel has the small rim node characteristic of 
Adena pottery. Just below the narrowed and flattened lip which 
is 5 mm. wide there is a smooth horizontal rim band 15 mm. wide 
around the vessel with the design placed below it. The decorated 
rim area has a thickness of from 8 to 10 mm. 

Both of these decorated vessels have the same type of temper- 
‘ing material, texture, and surface finish as the Adena Plain vessel. 

‘The basal fragments in this lot indicated a vessel with a rounded 
base but its exact shape is, of course, unknown. The shape is 
probably close to that of Fig. 2, Plate II. 

In Kentucky vessels of this type found at the Morgan Stone 
Mound, Wright Mound 6, and the C & O Mound sites are lime- 
stone tempered and are called Montgomery Incised. It has been 
already mentioned that a similar incised vessel was found at the 
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Mound Camp site in southeastern Indiana but at that site the vessel 
had four small tetrapodal feet. In another publication I have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the incised Adena pottery is probably 
associated with a late Adena occupation but this has not been veri- 
fied by stratigraphy.” 


Prof. Short also refers to two mounds south of Galena. The 
first of these was one mile south of the town on land belonging to 
Mr. E. Phillips but the data provided is insufficient to indicate to 
which cultural division it belongs. The second mound which was 
on the land of Isaac Brinberger three miles south of Galena is, 
however, almost certainly an Adena structure. . Constructed of 
stone to a height of fifteen feet it contained a log tomb which was 
unusually well preserved. 


Through the efforts of Prof. Short over a half century ago, 
the preservation of his material in a museum, and the advance of 
archaeological knowledge, we have been able to provide an inter- 
esting addition to the Adena culture complex. Short’s report is 
the first record of Adena occupation in Delaware County. It pro- 
vides the first association of an Adena site with a possible “graded 
way” and the first record of incised Adena pottery from Ohio. 


15 James B. Griffin, ‘‘The Ceramic Affiliations of the Ohio Valley Adena Culture,” 
in Webb and Snow, The Adena People, 244. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 
. K. Stevens, President 


The Association is publishing a new quarterly journal titled 
American Heritage. It will deal exclusively with the teaching of 
local, community history in our schools, historical societies, mu- 
seums, and similar agencies throughout the United States and 
Canada. The editor will be Miss Mary Cunningham, well known 
for her work as editor of New York History and the New York 
State Historical Association’s publication, The Yorker, devoted 
to local history in the schools. 


The American Association feels there is a genuine need, and a 
place in the educational and historical world on a professional 
level, for a publication devoted solely to the objectives and tech- 
niques necessary in promoting more effective teaching of our 
American heritage at the state and local level. 


The American Heritage is available at an annual subscription 
rate of $1.50. Those who are members of the American Associa- 
tion will be ailowed a special subscription rate of $1.00. Send 


subscriptions to Miss Mary E. Cunningham, Editor, Cooperstown, 
New York. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 
William F. Savoy, State Chairman 


At the February 18 meeting of the Columbus Branch of the 
Association the following officers were elected: A. P. Bentley, 
President ; Oramay Pate, Vice President; Mary Jane Rodabaugh, 
Recording Secretary ; Thelma V. Watkins, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Cora M. Thurman, Treasurer. The Columbus Branch is 
planning a program for the coming year which will give to the 
people of Columbus some knowledge of the Negro’s contributions 
to American art, music, literature, economic life, religion, etc. The 
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Association sponsored National Negro History Week in Columbus, 
assisting in preparing several public displays, and appearing in two 
radio programs on the Negro in Ohio. 


7 


THE HAYES MEMORIAL 
Watt Marchman, Director of Research 


Recent accessions to the Hayes Papers include eighteen 
original letters and notes written by Rutherford B. Hayes. Two 
letters written by Hayes to George W. Willard were the gift of 
J. C. Root, Fremont, and were included with a gift of 35 volumes 
of early Americana. Twelve letters written by John Sherman 
also were acquired recently. 


The Memorial is making plans for new arrangements of its 
exhibitions. Modern exhibit cases will be installed in the near 
future. 


ILISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 


The following officers were elected at the last annual meeting: 
Chalmers Hadley, President; Lucien Wulsin, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Robert L. Black, Second Vice President; Herbert F. Koch, 
Recording Secretary ; Thomas McEvilley, Jr., Corresponding Sec- 
retary, and Lawrence C. Bucher, Treasurer. Lee Shepard is 
serving as Editor of the Society's publications. The Society showed 
an increase in membership of 133 during the year. The Library 
now contains more than 40,000 volumes, many of which are ex- 
tremely rare. One of these is a little volume by M. le Marquis 
de Lezay Marnezia, the title of which is translated as “Letters 
written from the banks of the Ohio.”” This book, by a leader of 
the French who were enticed to Gallipolis in 1790, was published 
in Paris in 1801. An article on it was carried in the Society's 
Bulletin, 1V, No. 4 (December 1946), 9-16. Another article in 
the Bulletin, p. 18-22, is entitled “Fort Finney.” 
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Mi-sISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Herbert A. Kellar, President 


The annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation will be held in Columbus, April 24-26. Headquarters for 
the meeting will be the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, where all sessions 
will be held. The meeting is sponsored by the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society and the Ohio State University, 
with Dr. Francis P. Weisenburger and Dr. James H. Rodabaugh 
serving as chairman and co-chairman of the committee on local 
arrangements. The Ohio Historical Society will give a reception 
for the members of the Association Thursday evening, April 24. 


OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Erwin C. Zepp, Director 

The 62nd annual meeting of this Society will be held on Fri- 
day, April 11, at the Ohio State Museum. The meeting will be 
opened Thursday evening, April 10, at 8 P.M., when Ernest J. 
Wessen, Mansfield collector, dealer, and historian, will relate 
some “Anecdotes of a Collector.” On Friday, Dr. Ernest H. 
Hahne, President of Miami University, will speak at 3 P.M. on 
some of Ohio’s educational problems, and Alan Lomax, noted folk 
song and ballad collector, will speak and sing at the banquet at 
7 P. M. Special seminars on local historical societies, education, 
and Ohio medical history will begin at 1 P.M. on Friday. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
FE. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


The annual meeting was held January 23, 1947. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Paul B. Belden, Sr., President; H. T. O. 
Blue, Vice President; E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Stark County Historical Society was organized during 1946, and 
is affiliated with the State Historical Society. 

Its projects during the past year were as follows: 1. The 
writing and publication of church histories of Stark County ; 2. 
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The writing and preservation of family histories; 3. The preser- 
vation of the old Deed Books in the County Recorder’s Office 
(Originals were photostated and taken out of circulation, and the 
phostatic copies were made available for public use); 4. The ac- 
quisition by purchase or otherwise of old copies of The Democrat 
and other items of historical value and interest; 5. Publicizing the 
wants and needs of the historical society ; 6. The preparation of 
scripts for WHBC weekly broadcasts of the series, “Get Ac- 
quainted with Your Stark County Neighbors” ; 7. The publication 
of E. T. Heald’s book on Bezaleel Wells, the founder of Canton; 
8. The filing and storing of materials received by the Society. The 
Society published two issues of its Quarterly during the year. 

At the end of 1946 there were 178 individual and 17 institu- 
tional members. The total membership by January 20 reached 215. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Journey Through My Years. An Autobiography. By James 
M. Cox. (Simon and Schuster, New York, 1946. xi + 463p. 
$4.50. ) 


When the youthful James M. Cox left his job with the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer to become the priyate secretary of a Congress- 
man, his initiation into public life had begun. Cleveland was one 
of his first heroes, and the debates of the Fifty-third Congress, 
which he followed closely, were his “equivalent for a university 
course.” At 28 Cox acquired his first newspaper. In Taft’s ad- 
ministration he represented the Third Ohio District in his own 
right ; by 1912 he was nominated by acclamation for the governor- 
ship of Ohio. He became the first governor in the history of his 
native State to serve three terms. In 1920 he was the national leader 
of his party, and gallantly fought Wilson’s losing fight for the 
League of Nations. Thereafter he retired from public duties to 
manage his rapidly growing newspaper holdings in Ohio, Florida, 
and Georgia. He declined opportunities to head the Federal Re- 
serve System and to go to Europe as an ambassador, but he con- 
sented to represent the United States at the London Economic 
Conference of 1933. 


Two great causes seem to have dominated Cox’s career. One 
was his deep concern for greater social justice. The other was the 
struggle for an international order which would bring peace and 
happiness to the world. 


Cox came into the governorship on the progressive tide that 
produced the new Ohio Constitution of 1912. With remarkable 
talent for leadership and a genuine faith in the processes of dem- 
ocracy, he implemented the new constitutional amendments by 
securing the enactment of a legislative program during his first 
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two years in the State House which constitutes one of the most 
remarkable examples of executive leadership in the history of 
Ohio. His program included workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
pensions, a new school code, good roads, and long overdue penal 
reforms. Cox has every reason to point with pride to his guber- 
natorial record, which includes, in addition, his efficient handling 
of the flood disaster of 1913, the creation of the Miami Conserv- 
ancy District, and his services as war governor, which he per- 
formed with as little hysteria as could be expected in those over- 
heated years. Even his temporary defeat in 1914 is a credit entry 
in the record, for it was brought about by a combination of the 
forces of the Anti-Saloon League, anti-Catholic bigotry, and the 
vested interests whose special privileges had been impaired by 
his program of reform. 


Cox reveals that he was responsible for the selection of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as his running mate in 1920. He recom- 
mended him sight unseen because of his political and geographical 
availability. The two men became warm friends, as a number of 
their letters, here published for the first time, clearly show. We 
get Cox’s version of his famous visit to the stricken Wilson in 
1920, and it becomes clear that the two men had had many personal 
and official relations throughout Wilson’s presidency and that Cox 
had convictions of his own concerning the imperative need for an 
international organization to enforce peace even before he dis- 
cussed the League at that memorable conference in the White 
House. Cox believes that in 1920 he and the country were the vic- 
tims of the “Great Conspiracy,” and that the “peace effort of a war- 
weary world was sacrificed on the altar of partisan politics.” He 
blames Lodge, in large measure, for the disaster, and deals all 
too gently with Elihu Root in that connection. Any Democrat 
would probably have lost in 1920, in a campaign in which the peo- 
ple expressed all the grudges they had accumulated during our 
short experiment with knight errantry for democracy in Europe. 
Cox fought a valiant and honest battle against great odds, and 
nothing so became the man as the dignity and good sportsmanship 
with which he accepted the results of that election. 


In the furtherance of the internationalism which he had come 
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to espouse with deep passion, Cox made a tour of Europe, talked 
with the leading statesmen, including those of the German Re- 
public, and as early as 1922 proposed to Harding that something 
drastic be done to solve the reparations problem, lest the German 
kepublic, and all of Central Europe, go down again into chaos 
and war. But the Harding administration found it inexpedient 
to take action. 


In 1933 Cox was one of the American delegation to the 
World Monetary and Economic Conference in London. In spite 
of his charitable appraisal, there can be little doubt that President 
koosevelt torpedoed the Conference. But Cox is right in arguing 
that it was too late in 1933 for such a conference (he does not men- 
tion the Hoover Moratorium) ; that its inglorious end was inevit- 
able, and that its objectives were basically in conflict with the 
domestic program on which Roosevelt now based all his hopes 
for American recovery. Cox takes sharp issue with Raymond 
Moley’s account, and points out that Secretary Hull, on one occa- 
sion, was ready to resign because of a complete lack of under- 
standing between himself and his chief in Washington. One of 
the most amusing sidelights on the Conference is Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s suggestion that the date not interfere with the grouse- 
shooting season, and another is Nancy Astor’s remark that “the 
way to make Russia a part of the world would be to put a five- 
and-ten-cent store in every town over there.” 

The New Deal, was in line with Cox’s perpetual concern for 
greater social justice; so it had his support, in general terms. He 
points out, however, that much of it was not really new, and that 
its “Achilles heel” was the method of dealing with labor problems, 
and “the very unwise conduct of the FEPC.” In connection with 
the racial problem, he makes the observation that the Negro “must 
not be held down by prejudice’; “neither can he be elevated by 
fanaticism.” : 

Cox’s reminiscences will be weighed and compared by the 
historians of the period with the accounts of other participants in 
these events. They will find them the straightforward observa- 
tions of a straightforward man, with surprisingly few slips either 
of fact or of interpretation with which a critic could take issue. 
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Cox’s word will not be the last word on some of these events, but 
it is one to which no historian can fail to give great weight. 
The style is that of a practised journalist. Personal judgments 
more frequently than not err on the side of generosity, evidence 
of the author’s friendliness, and of the good sportsmanship of a 
veteran politician. Only Harry M. Daugherty is severely casti- 
gated as a product of the “political underworld.” Cox is a pro- 
gressive with the brakes on, a reformer of good intentions and 
common sense. Over the years he has not lost his faith in the ulti- 
mate good of mankind, and he is more convinced than ever that 
“the future is wrapped up in the question of world peace.” 


Every Ohioan will read this book with pleasure and profit. 
To the general reader, many of its sidelights will be as interesting 
as the major events, for it contains illuminating comments on the 
Wright brothers and John H. Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Company; on the deepening rift between Bryan and 
Champ Clark; and on such giants of the newspaper fraternity as 
Walter Locke and James W. Faulkner. It comes as something of 
a surprise to have Cox bracket John Sharp Williams and John 
Quincy Adams as “the two most scholarly men in the history of 
the United States Congress.” Herbert Hoover he characterizes 
as a man of “high purpose” and “by disposition a liberal,” but 
caught in a party that was under reactionary control and in a re- 
actionary mood. Cox throws some light on the break between Al 
Smith and Roosevelt in 1932, and on the activities of many other 
men like Tumulty and Borah who always were close to the center 
of things. Historians will be interested to learn that Cox was 
instrumental in getting Claude Bowers to write his Jefferson and 
Hamilton as an antidote for Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall. 


Carl Wittke, Dean 
Oberlin College 


Land of Promise: The Story of the Northwest Territory. 
By Walter Havighurst. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1946. 


384p., index. Cloth, $3.) 


On July 13, 1787, Congress organized the vast region between 
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the Great Lakes and the Ohio and Upper Mississippi rivers into 
the Northwest Territory. It was a momentous day in the history 
of the Republic and a major act of statesmanship on the part of the 
Congress. The action amalgamated into a national colonial empire 
territory formerly claimed by separate states on the Atlantic sea- 
board. It charted the course of development by which the colony 
should become a part of the Union on an equality with the original 
states. It provided as an instrument of government — the cele- 
brated Ordinance of 1787 — a document second in importance only 
to the Declaration of Independence. It affirmed for citizens of the 
territory complete political and religious independence; it provided 
for a free public school system; it banished slavery from the 
domain ; and it provided for the creation of states to be carved out 
of the region as the population justified. 

Eventually five states and a portion of a sixth were created 
within the Northwest Territory : Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and a segment of Minnesota. As an agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and distributing center, this region was destined to be- 
come the heart-land of the Republic. Without it, the Nation would 
certainly have become great, but it would not have attained the 
supremacy which it today enjoys among the nations of the world. 

Walter Havighurst has chosen this region as the subject of 
his new book, Land of Promise: The Story of the Northwest 
Territory. The subject and the author are admirably suited to each 
other. Mr. Havighurst was born at Appleton, Wisconsin, he lived 
as a boy in Illinois, and he studied at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Since 1928 he has been a professor of English at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio. He has already written brilliantly about 
portions of the Territory in his Upper Mississippi: A Wilderness 
Saga, in The Long Ships Passing, a book on the Great Lakes, and 
in his sensitive and understanding novel, The Winds of Spring, 
dealing with pioneering life in-the Wisconsin region. He writes of 
this region in a distinguished style with a mature scholarship and 
a natural feeling for the subject. 


This story of the Northwest Territory is one that needed to be 
told. Mr. Havighurst writes, “This is a book which I have long 
wished someone else would write. But it seemed that no one else 
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was going to do it, and so.I sat down to the job myself.” Students 
of the region and the general reader interested in the growth of 
America will be grateful to him for assuming the task. He has 
discharged it with warmth and, in appropriate sections, with a fine 
poetic sense. 


The poetic note is sounded in a superb opening chapter in 
which Mr. Havighurst summons up a vision of the vast panorama. 
Let us, indeed, listen to a paragraph of his prose. “This is a 
region, then, comprising many regions and it cannot be sum- 
marized. It is the wide green countryside of corn and wheat and 
clover. It is the warm summer night in an Illinois town with the 
Prairie Flyer racing through. It is the pounding life of Halsted 
Street and a dirt road through the hills of Brown County, Indiana. 
It is a hundred county-seat towns with the business gathered 
about Court House Square and a bandstand under the maple trees. 
It is the skyline of Chicago lifting above the Loop’s blue haze, and 
Cincinnati spreading on her seven hills above the curving Ohio. It 
is the stately George Rogers Clark Memorial at Vincennes, the 
drab little house where ‘Cap’ Grant lived in Galena before the 
world knew him, and the big bronze Lincoln on the lake shore at 
Chicago. It is the square farms that line U.S. 40 for five hundred 
miles and the long straight crossroads laid off at one-mile inter- 
vals.” After adding a few more pertinent pictures, he concludes, 
“If these are not symbols of the good life, they are still the signs 
of the urgent new world, with its love of things and its passion for 
material mastery. So the territory that two hundred years ago was 
an outlying land has become the most essential region.” 

This evocative first chapter is followed in like vein by an 
impressionistic survey of the ancient inhabitants of this land and 
the mysterious fragments of their life that still lie strewn over the 
region in the mounds, forts, effigies, and graves. And by an easy 
transition we are led to consider the gradual unfolding of a knowl- 
edge of the region from the tales of the first travelers beyond the 
Alleghenies. We see Simon Kenton counting “a thousand buffalo 
pacing in a single file to the salt licks along the Ohio River.” We 
hear French inhabitants telling Father Gravier that the mosquitoes 
in August swarmed so thick that ‘a man could not be distinguished 
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at ten paces’ distance’; and Noah Major reporting that “there 
were twenty thousand deer” in Morgan County, Indiana, when he 
arrived there in 1820; and fabulous tales of the fertility of the 
Iilinois prairie lands. 


Inevitably men contended for possession of such a rich terri- 
tory — Indians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and men of the young 
Republic. The contest is the major theme of the second part of 
the book. The general scope of this study necessarily restricts this 
section to a hundred pages, but Mr. Havighurst has used his space 
wisely by centering attention upon a few illuminating episodes. 
His retelling of the exploit of George Rogers Clark in taking 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes from the British is a little masterpiece 
of compressed drama. 

Mr. Havighurst has a kind word to say for Simon Girty, the 
terror of the early settlements. On that intriguing subject an 
author has two choices. He may picture Girty as the settlers saw 
him and report the growth of his legend as the notorious and 
vicious “renegade” of the frontier — the incarnation of the devil 
who struck panic into the hearts of the isolated settlers who, in 
turn, frightened the children with his name. Or he may strip away 
the popular legend and pry into the historical facts with the 
detachment of a modern historian whose emotions and security are 
not involved. Mr. Havighurst recognizes the first, but slants his 
study toward the second and writes a fine and unbiased chapter on 
Girty, the man, and his doings in the Northwest Territory. 


The development of the Territory after the West was won 
came with such a rush and ‘in such complexity that an author is 
inescapably embarassed by the richness of his material and the 
harsh necessity of making choices. The reader will have to accept 
the fact that some of the things that seem to him important to the 
story will be omitted. Mr. Havighurst, confronted with this deci- 
sion, has let his interest center quite heavily on Ohio. It is easy to 
understand why. It was the capital of the Territory, the center of 
its early government, the home of its governor and judges, the 
scene of the first settlements, the first to become a state, and in 
closest proximity to the East. And many picturesque figures and 
episodes occurred within its boundary. Hence we find considerable 
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space given over to a very able retelling of the story of Blenner- 
hasset Island and Aaron Burr’s conspiracy, of the National Pike 
and the canals, of the incomparable Johnny Appleseed, and of the 
rise of the cities and port towns along Lake Erie. 


By contrast, the rest of the vast and interesting region of the 
Northwest Territory seems much less generously treated. Mil- 
waukee and its contiguous region, for example, are alive with 
significance, but it gets less space than Ashtabula Harbor. Indiana, 
. Michigan, and Wisconsin do not fare well in the apportionment of 
the pages. I should have welcomed a more ample realization of 
these regions from the pen of one who knows so much about them. 
I would not have objected to a chapter on the growth of the great 
state universities, the literature and art, and the political force of 
these six states. And I wish Mr. Havighurst had done the chapter 
which he could do superbly well on the forces at work, and the 
atmosphere of the region, which created and nurtured Abraham 
Lincoln. 


This is merely another way of saying that the Northwest Ter- 
ritory is a gigantic portion of the nation, that it resists compression 
into 366 pages, and that the reader could accept a good deal more 
of this distinguished prose. 


Harlan H. Hatcher, Dean 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Ohio State University 


Mineral Resources of Ohio (Geological Survey of Ohio, 
Fourth Series, Information Circular No. 1). By Wilber Stout. 
(Columbus, Geological Survey of Ohio, 1946. 33p.) 


This 33-page Information Circular describes the minerals 
found in Ohio as sedimentary deposits at or close to the surface 
such as coal, clay, shale, limestone, dolomite, sandstone, conglom- 
erate, iron ore, marl, peat, gypsum, salt, and flint; and oil, gas,‘and 
the salt brines which are found in the sedimentary rocks at various 
depths below the surface. Water, which is a mineral in the broader 
sense of the term is also considered. From the above list it is 
obvious that Ohio owes its rank as sixth state in the United States 
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in the value of its mineral resources to the production of the non- 
metals—the industrial minerals and fuels. 


Each mineral is defined and treated separately with a histor- 
ical background of its first use in Ohio, its present usage, its 
known distribution, its quality, annual production, and in some 
instances known reserves and normal annual dollar value. 


This excellently written circular is not designed to furnish a 
detailed and exhaustive account of any of the minerals described. 
It gives, rather, a summary treatment of the mineral resources of 
Ohio. It serves to acquaint the residents of Ohio with informa- 
tion regarding the minerals produced in the State and is of value 
to prospective operators in this and other states. More detailed 
information on the various minerals described is available in the 
publications and files of the Geological Survey of Ohio. 


Paul R. Shaffer, Chairman 
Department of Geology 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


The Long-Horned Beetles of Ohio (Coleoptera: Ceramby- 
cidae). By Josef N. Knull. (Ohio Biological Survey, Bulletin 
39, Vol. VII, No. 4. Columbus, Ohio State University, 1946. 
P- 133-354, illus., index. Paper $1.50.) 


The long-horned beetles consist of a group of insects which 
are popular with amateur. entomologists because of their handsome 
coloring and striking form. As a whole, they are characterized, 
as the name implies, by a very long antennae which in some species 
are twice as long as the entire body of the insect. 


The family is also of importance economically, since the 
larvae are the notorious “round-headed borers” which cause much 
damage to orchard, shade, and forest trees. Other species attack 
non-woody plants. Practically all of the injury is caused by the 
immature forms. The adults, on the other hand, are sometimes 
beneficial in effecting the pollination of flowers. The larvae of a 
few species, like the milkweed long-horn, attack weedy plants, and 
hence, from man’s viewpoint, are beneficial. 








214. Ounto ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HisTorRICAL QUARTERLY 


Professor Knull, who is curator of the insect collections at 
Ohio State University, has listed 262 species which occur, or are 
likely to occur, in Ohio. Under the heading of each species are 
given the references in the literature most likely to be helpful to 
the student, a concise description of the insect, and, finally, brief 
‘notes on the habits of larvae and adults. In the case of the rarer 
species, all the known Ohio specimens are listed with data. There 
are full keys for indentifying the species, and handsome, black 
and white illustrations of 118 species from the author’s own hand 
together with two plates of photographs. 


In preparing the Bulletin, the author has consulted his own 
extensive collection of long-horned beetles, those of Ohio State 
University, the Ohio Experiment Station, Ohio University, the 
Ohio State Museum, and the private collections of Annette F. 
Braun, Claud R. Neiswander, Henry F. Strohecker, and Ralph - 
Dury. The collections of the Ohio State Museum contain up- 
wards of 140 species and 1,000 specimens. 


The author has performed a great service in bringing to- 
gether in one volume the descriptions and references on the long- 
horns. The literature is scattered and difficult to obtain. The only 
general manual, Blatchley’s Coleoptera of Indiana, is now selling 
at $40 and more. A great many of the species illustrated have 
never before been figured.. The Bulletin will prove of inestimable 
help to amateurs and students as well as specialists, not only in 
Ohio but dees ttte the eastern United States. 


Edw ard S. Thomas, Curator of 
Natural History, Ohio State Museum. 











